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Chronicle 


Home News.—On May 21, at 10:20 in the evening, 
Charles Lindbergh arrived in Paris in a Ryan mono- 
plane, after having been in the air thirty-three and one- 

half hours out of New York. This 


Trans- 
Atlantic record-breaking performance aroused 
Flight extraordinary enthusiasm in France and 


this country and in the whole world. Just previous to 
leaving from New York he had flown from San Diego, 
California, making one stop at St. Louis. His plane, 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,” was named after the latter 
city, but bore a peculiar significance for the people of 
France. His performance was remarkable for the facts 
that his plane was a monoplane and a single seater, that 
he did not navigate by a sextant but by means of an 
inductor compass, that he made an average of more 
than one hundred miles an hour, and that his flying 
height varied according to weather conditions from ten 
to ten thousand feet. The French people received him, 
in the words of Ambassador Herrick, as our best envoy, 
and apart from the aeronautic achievement, he, by his 
superhuman energy and courage and his surprising tact 
and oratorical ability, did much to break down the omin- 
ously increasing ill-feeling between the United States 
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and that country. One of the remarkable results of his 
flight was the unprecedented amount of descriptive mat- 
ter sent by cable, which monopolized front pages for a 
week. 


As was predicted, the Mississippi flood grew worse as 
the crest of the water advanced towards the south. On 
May 17, the water broke through to the west side of the 
Atchafalaya River in a wall thirty feet 
high and within forty-eight hours cov- 
ered millions of acres, and rendered more 
than 50,000 people homeless. Desperate efforts to keep 
the water from breaking through on the east side of the 
same river failed on May 24, when the levee broke on 
McCrea, flooding more than 3,000,000 acres, rendering 
homeless 140,000 more people. Thus eight of the ten 
sugar parishes of the State were submerged, and 50,000, 
000 pounds of potential cane sugar lost and 4,000,000 
gallons of cane syrup. With this disaster, the flood had 
done its worst. Towns and cities on the lower Mississippi 
itself were saved and the water at New Orleans fell more 
than three inches in twenty-four hours, with further drops 
in sight. To meet this, the greatest disaster in American 
history, the Red Cross expended every effort available. 


Mississippi 
Flood 


A reorganization of the Prohibition enforcement unit 
of the Treasury Department brought about the replace- 
ment of General Lincoln C. Andrews by Seymour W. 

Lowman, former Lieutenant-Governor 
i ganization ©! New York, and the naming of Dr. 

James M. Doran, chief chemist of the 
Prohibition unit, to succeed Major Haynes as Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition. Thus ended a bitter dispute be- 
tween the Government and the Anti-Saloon League, which 
had demanded the retention of Major Haynes. Mr. Low- 
man’s appointment was a political one and that of Dr. 
Doran was regarded as a victory for the Prohibition 
forces, which do not agree with the Anti-Saloon League. 
Both of the men named, however, fulfil the Anti-Saloon 
League’s demand to appoint men personally convinced of 
the soundness and practicability of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 


Austria.—The arrest of the Commercial Attaché of 
the Russian Legation, Bakonyi, who was exiled from 
Austria, led to the uncovering of a rather serious 
espionage case. When arrested Bakonyi 
had in his possession the complete cor- 
respondence of Austria with England, 
France and Italy relative to the Bolshevist propaganda. 


Government 
Documents 
Stolen 
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Copies of this had already been sent by him to Moscow. 
But it was stated that other important documents also 
were clandestinely inspected. According to the Press 
Department of the Foreign Office, the chief file clerk of 
that Office had false keys with which he opened the 
diplomatic portfolio and made copies or facsimilies of 
the various documents. These, it was said, were sold to 
foreign legations, newspapers or private individuals who 
might find the information useful. The Government 
minimized the seriousness of the affair. 


Mgr. Seipel, chosen Chancellor of Austria for the 
fourth time, aroused the enthusiasm of the delegates 
when on May 19, in his address to the new Parliament, 
he expressed his approval of the political 


Union . , : 
with and economic union with Germany. The 
Germany Socialist Opposition as well as his own 


party heartily applauded the plan for this union, which 
most Austrians now feel is the only hope of economic re- 
covery left to them. Even the Austrian aristocracy ex- 
pressed its enthusiasm. In his speech Mgr. Seipel im- 
plied that his Government would soon be prepared to lay 
a feasible plan for such a union before the League of 
Nations. On the same occasion he presented his new 
Cabinet, which was accepted by the House. It differed 
little from the preceding Ministry except that the Agra- 
rian Yarl Hartlieb was made Vice-Chancellor to allow 
the inclusion of his party in the Government Coalition. 


Chile.—In the elections held on May 22 to choose a 
President in place of Emilio Figueroa-Larrain whose re- 
cent resignation was announced, Carlos Ibafiez polled 
222,139 out of 230,211 votes cast and 
was declared elected. Having practical- 
ly made himself Dictator some months 
ago it was Ibafiez’ Government that had forced Lar- 
rain’s resignation. The day after the elections the Cabi- 
net tended its resignation. This, however, was considered 
a mere formality customary on the election of a new 


New 
President 


executive. 


China.—Reports from Hankow indicated important 
victories against the Northerners though these were de- 


nied by Northern headquarters. Meanwhile Chen’s 

regime appeared to be weakening with 

a, the advance of Chiang Kai-shek’s of- 
eakening 


fensive forces against the Red element 
in the Nationalist movement. It was generally accepted 
by press correspondents that the power of the Reds in the 
Nationalist movement was definitely broken and that the 
Moderates had control. In Hunan the situation was in- 
definite. In Peking despite optimistic Government state- 
ments the tension was increasing. The general situation 
was aggravated by the lack of spring rains and the con- 
sequent parching of the crops in both North and Central 
China. 


Czechoslovakia.—Negotiations with the Holy See 
were quietly continued. It was understood that such ques- 
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tions as the nomination of Church dignitaries and the 
delimitation of dioceses would cause no 
real difficulties. The proposals already 
made by the Government were said to 
have been recognized by the Holy See as a possible basis 
for an understanding: The main problem under dis- 
cussion was the question of guarantees that the outrage 

of the anti-Catholic Hus celebrations of 1925 would ng 
be repeated. But even here the outlook was hopefu 

In the meantime the Popular party was vigorousl. 
championing the rights of Catholics. At a mass meet- 
ing they entirely repudiated the present Government 
schools as anti-Catholic and irreligious, and as plannec 
to make apostates and infidels out of Catholic children. 
It was urged that under the leadership of the Hierarchy 
an organization for the establishment of free Catholic 
schools should be created. In Slovakia the State sub- 
sidizes the denominational schools, as had previously been 
done under the Hungarian regime. The demand is that 
this system should be extended to the entire nation. 
Liberals and Socialists, who have made of the schools 
establishments for the promotion of their own atheistic 
principles will violently combat this demand of Catholic 
people in a Catholic country. 


Catholic 
Interests 


Great Britain—On May 24 in the House of Com- 
mons, Premier Baldwin announced the complete sever- 
ance of commercial and diplomatic relations with the 


Break Russian Soviet Government. The an- 
with nouncement was not unexpected, the 
Rusela Commons having been prepared for the 


move by the events following the raid on the offices of 
the Arcos corporation and the evidence disclosed of the 
extensive anti-Government propaganda centered in Lon- 
don. Brushing aside all distinction between the Soviet 
Government and the Third International, Mr. Baldwin 
accused the Government of encouraging widespread sub- 
versive movements against the empire and its interests. 
Documentary proof was offered to substantiate the charge 
and it was demonstrated that military espionage and 
other hostile activities aimed not only against Great 
Britain but also against the United States and Mexico 
had been directed and carried on from the London Soviet 
headquarters. 


Hungary—On May 19 Parliament ratified the 
Italo-Hungarian treaty of friendship by a vote of 126 to 
13. The overtures for this had been made during the 

recent visit of Premier Bethlen to 


Alliance Vite 
with Mussolini in Rome. A _ heated debate, 
Raly however, preceded the acceptance. The 


treaty was denounced by the Socialists as a betrayal of 
Hungarian nationalism, making of Hungary a colony ot 
Italy to facilitate Italian domination of the Balkans. 
After a violent uproar Premier Bethlen explained that 
the alliance was to be economic rather than political. 
Two days later Parliament ratified commercial treaties 
with England, France, Jugoslavia and Turkey. At the 
present time, it was announced in Parliament, Hungary 
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has commercial treaties with all European nations ex- 
cept Lithuania, Russia, and Portugal. 


Another important question was for the time settled 
by an official pronouncement on the part of the Premier. 
In a statement given by him to the Hungarian Telegraph 
Agency he announced: “I will not al- 


The 
fonarchical low the question of a King for Hungary 
Juestion to be discussed, nor is such a realiza- 


‘tion possible within the next few years.” The hope of 
bringing back Prince Otto before his majority in 1932 
was thus dashed to the ground. Count Julius Andrassy, 
the leader of the Legitimists, answered in the press by 


charging the Premier with acting like a dictator and a. 


despot on the monarchical question. He further affirmed 
Hungary’s right to work out the solution of this prob- 
lem. To this the Premier retorted it was his duty to pre- 
vent every “criminal” attempt to force this question 
to the front, and that his wish to keep it out of politics 
was a command not merely for the Government but for 
every citizen. This statement implied the exclusion of 
the question during the five years of the new Parliament. 


Ireland.—The long-awaited dissolution of the Irish 
Free State Parliament was proclaimed by the Governor- 
General, Timothy M. Healy, on May 23. At the same 
time, writs were issued for the holding 
of a general election on June 9. The 
Dail which has just concluded was elected 
on August 27, 1923, and, at that time, consisted of 65 
Ministerialist or Government members, 44 Republican 
Deputies who refused to take their seats in it, 14 Farmer 
members, 14 Laborites, and 15 Independents. It began 
its sessions with the country in a chaotic condition due 
to the rebellion against Great Britain and to the Civil 
War that followed the signing of the Treaty. It has now 
completed its term with the country in a more settled, 
and even an apathetic, condition. The record of the last 
Dail under the Presidency of William T. Cosgrave has 
been variously estimated. While the Republican ele- 
ments are decrying the evils of unemployment, excessive 
emigration, high taxes, government expenditures and the 
relations with Great Britain, the Government and its fol- 
lowers are pointing with pride to a record of executive 
and legislative achievements that have all tended to the 
more intense nationalization of Ireland and to the develop- 
ment of its resources. Now that the Dail has been dis- 
solved, political observers seem to be agreed on two things: 
that the Government has been active, progressive and 
courageous in the measures it has sponsored and forced 
through the Dail, and that it has become decidedly un- 
popular. The popular balance in favor of either of these 
opinions will be registered in the general election. Prior 
to its dissolution, the Dail and the Seanad had been 
feverishly engaged in disposing of a large number of 
bills that have been pending. Principal among these were 
the Electoral Amendment Bill, the Budget for the on- 
coming year, the Electricity Supply Bill for the control and 
marketing of the current from the Shannon Scheme, the 


Parliament 
Dissolved 
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Agricultural Credit Bill, the amended Currency Bill, the 
disputed Medical Register Bill, and the legislation on the 
Juries, Liquor, and Banking measures as well as the pro- 
posals concerning the Gaeltacht, the centralization of the 
Sugar, Fishery, Butter and other industries, and the 
Drainage recommendations. The protracted debate con- 
cerning Protection has been left for the new Parliament 
to discuss. 

With the dissolution of Parliament, the election cam- 
paign entered into its final, whirlwind stage. Public 
and private meetings were held throughout the country 
not only by the recognized parties but 
also by many independent groups. The 
Ministerialists have presented the largest 
number of candidates and professed the greatest confi- 
dence that their party is to be returned to power. As 
judged by the press, which is more or less in their favor, 
it has been estimated that they may retain a majority 
of seats though somewhat diminished. The Fianna Fail 
has received a great impetus by the ovation tendered to 
Mr. De Valera on his return from the United States. 
While the Fianna Fail has directed that second prefer- 
ences in the election be given to the Sinn Fein candidates, 
Miss MacSwiney has not, as far as can be learned, re- 
ciprocated in respect to the Fianna Fail candidates. The 
Labor Party, despite lack of funds, has been judged as the 
party that will be most benefitted by the elections. The 
Farmers Party has been split by internal dissension and 
Captain Redmond’s Nationalist Party has not yet had 
an opportunity of showing its strength. The election 
situation is complex, due to the number of competing 
parties and to the system of Proportional Representation 
that is followed. 


Election 
Campaign 


Mexico.—AImost incredible stories of bloody repris- 
als and unjustified butcheries continued to arrive from 
Mexico by private sources. The Calles soldiery mur- 
dered two priests and several laymen, 
including one woman, in Leon, Guana- 
juato. Father Rafael Chowel, a for- 
eigner, was murdered in the same State. In Jalisco, the 
bombardments of villages continued and the loss among 
the inoffensive inhabitants was unknown; sixteen were 
murdered in the State of Vera Cruz; 2,000 Catholics 
were rounded up from various States and sent to the 
penal colony of Islas Marias. Refugees from Mexico 
reported the butcheries as unparalleled even in that un- 
happy country. The intensive effort made by the army 
of Calles in Jalisco resulted in'a temporary scattering of 
the forces of the insurrectos in that State. Meanwhile, 
however, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Puebla, Sonora and 
Guanajuato were the scenes of bitter combats with many 
losses reported on each side. That the situation was 
deemed serious by Calles was clear from the fact that 
a strict censorship existed on the reporting of all of these 
facts. 


Atrocities 


Nicaragua.—With the withdrawal of General Saca- 
sa, the Liberal leader, from the country and the return 
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of Mr. Stimson, President Coolidge’s personal repre- 
sentative, to Washington, a comparative- 
ly peaceful situation settled over the 
Republic after the severe conflicts of the 
past several months. With Dr. Sacasa his entire Cabinet 
left Puerto Cabezas, headed for Guatamala City where 
it was understood the doctor would resume his medical 
practice. Already there are rumors that they will return 
next year to compete in the elections, the integrity of 
which has been guaranteed by the United States. In his 
report to President Coolidge Mr. Stimson noted that the 
war as conducted by the combatants was brutal, the ratio 
of casualties being proportionately as great as in the 
World War. Neither faction, he stated, took prisoners 
but the wounded were often slain and even non-combat- 
ants butchered. 


Revolution 
Over 


Rome.—The rough wooden cross which for cen- 
turies in the Colosseum commemorated the hundreds of 
Christian martyrs who gave up their lives for the Faith 
and which was removed after the fall of 
the Papal states in 1870, was placed in 
position again on May 18. Hymns were 
sung by thousands of school-children, and flowers placed 
at the foot of the cross. The Queen was personally 
present at the ceremony, which was also attended by 
officials of the Vatican and high dignitaries of State. 


Replacing 
Cross in 
Colosseum 


League of Nations.—The principal recommenda- 
tions of the Commerce Committee at the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva expressed in its report 

were as follows: Favorable customs for 


Report of / sae 
Economic trading conditions to be guaranteed by 
Conference all countries. Identical tariff systems 


to be aimed at. No undue export duties to be levied on 
raw materials. Export duties not to discriminate between 
nations. The same principles applying to raw materials 
should be applicable to all articles for consumption. The 
American proposal of inquiring into cost of production, 
in order to facilitate ad valorem duties, was disapproved 
of, as were excessive consular fees. Uniformity in taxes 
was requested, in order to avoid “ disguised protection.” 
The question of rationalization (reasonable adjustment of 
labor conditions and method of production) and ques- 
tions of immigration were left undecided. In its final 
report, the International Economic Conference virtually 
formulated the outline of a complete economic code. A 
nationalist bias in economic matters was greatly deplored 
as harmful not only to the nation practising it, but to 
others as well. The report moreover pointed out that 
the whole world would feel the effect of Europe’s con- 
dition, as shown by her weak consuming power. This 
weakness was ascribed to lack of savings. The world 
situation was characterized as neither good nor bad. De- 
pression was said to be felt chiefly in certain main in- 
dustries, such as the steel, iron, chemical trades and in 
shipping. The world tariff situation needed to be 
remedied, since Europe remains today with tariffs higher, 
more complicated, less stable and more numerous than 
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before the war. Stability in tariffs was one of the 
principal recommendations. It was asserted that Europe 
has failed to restore her former system of commercial 
treaties. In spite of a lengthy report on the subject of 
cartels, no very definite conclusion was reached. 
Considerable tension was aroused toward the conclu- 
sion of the conference by the threat of the Russian dele- 
gation to depart unless their resolution should be adopted 
recognizing the coexistence of the Com- 


Russian , . pe 
Resolution munist with the capitalist system of 
Adopted economics, and the possibility of their 


peaceful cooperation. The solution of the problem raised 
by MM. Ossinsky and Sokolnikov, the Russian delegates, 
which threatened to wreck the unanimity of the con- 
ference, was found by the American delegate, Henry 
M. Robinson, who proposed a compromise resolution. 
The Soviet recommendation, that all nations should de- 
velop commercial relations with the Soviet Union, 
although tenaciously fought for, was not adopted. The 
resolution as passed declared that the participation of the 
delegates of all countries at the conference, “ irrespective 
of differences in their economic systems is a happy 
augury for the pacific commercial cooperation of all na- 
tions.” This declaration was prefaced by a statement that 
the conference recognized the importance of the renewal 
of world trade, yet refrained absolutely from infringing 
upon political questions. According to Mr. Robinson, 
whatever might be one’s opinion of the Soviet system, it 
was plain that it actually exists and operates, hence the 
resolution would be merely a recognition of an evident 
fact. The Russian delegation accepted the compromise 
with the understanding that it should abstain from voting 
on those resolutions to be adopted at the close of the 
conference which they should think contrary to the Soviet 
regime. In spite of spectacular denunciations of the 
League of Nations as an organization of freebooters, one 
of the Soviet delegates, M. Varga, endorsed the British 
resolution declaring that world peace depended largely 
upon the principles on which economic policies of na- 
tions are founded. The American delegation issued a 
categorical denial that any loans had been negotiated at 
the conference in behalf of the Soviet Government. 





Elbridge Colby, in an article next week en- 
titled “Miles Standish Discovered,” will permit 
himself to wonder, after some of the revelations 
of the recent Sapiro-Ford trial, who writes the 
public utterances of other great men. 

Musing on some recent happenings, Anthony 
J. Beck, in “Cross Currents in American Life,” 
will draw some startling conclusions of im- 
portance to Catholics. 

“The Economic Situation in Spain,” by Wil- 
liam H. Scheifley, is an interesting study of a 
new aspect of a country that is always too little 
known. 

The next in our series on the Retreat Houses 
will be on the St. Joseph’s-in-the-Hills, at Mal- 
vern, near Philadelphia. 
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“The Peak of Impudence” and Worse 


HE conclusion of the New York Times, that in pub- 

licly announcing the existence of a secret and “ un- 
mistakable understanding” with the President and with 
Secretary Mellon on the appointment of certain public 
officials, the Anti-Saloon League leaders have “ reached 
the peak of impudence,” is wholly justified. “ The time 
has come to stop kow-towing to them,” writes the editor. 
“What they need is an impressive, hearty and far-com- 
pelling kick.” 

But the real disgrace does not lie in publishing the fact 
of an “unmistakable understanding.” It is found in the 
cowed Washington attitude which allowed the League to 
assume that there was an understanding. We are re- 
luctant to believe that the President and the Secretary so 
far forgot their official duties as to enter into a compact 
with this band of meddling monomaniacs. The League’s 
tendency to use inaccurate and misleading language al- 
lows an avenue of escape, and it is quite possible that 
nothing remotely resembling an “ understanding” was 
agreed to by Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon. Until evi- 
dence to the contrary can be had, most of us will prefer 
to believe that when the League reminded these officials 
of an “understanding” it was simply using the brow- 
beating and blackjacking style of forcing appointments 
that has become so familiar since the League began to 
assume the powers of the fourth branch of government. 

But with all allowances made for the President and his 
official family, it must be admitted that the relations of 
Congress and the League are closely akin to those of 
servant and master. In passing the Volstead Act Con- 
gress went far beyond the prohibitions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and since that time men have sat in Con- 
gress to vote for further restrictions, not because they 
believed in prohibition or practised it themselves, but be- 
cause their retention in office depended on their subservi- 
ence to the Anti-Saloon League. Their oath was to the 
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Constitution, but to the Constitution as interpreted by the 
League. 

Obviously the League thought that in remonstrating 
with the President it was quite within the rights usurped 
by it as the fourth coordinate branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That the Constitution provides for three only, 
is merely another example of the shortsightedness of the 
Framers. It is to be hoped that the Administration’s re- 
jection of the candidate proposed by the League may 
help to lessen the influence of this impudent and danger- 
ous group of men who see nothing in the Constitution 
except a warrant for enforcing upon the entire country 
their narrow views on a matter which is purely personal 
and, in itself, wholly innocuous. 


Some Follies of Capital 


A* investigation of a New York public service cor- 
poration which began last week, yielded some ex- 
tremely curious results at the very outset. A similar in- 
vestigation came to naught some years ago, for the 
simple reason that the city was unable to discover the 
names of the men who owned the corporation. Although 
it was of prime importance for the city to know with 
whom it was dealing, the corporation refused to tell, and 
as the investigating committee was without coercive pow- 
ers, nothing could be done. 

In the present instance, however, the committee was 
graciously permitted to know that nearly ninety per cent 
of the stock was held by a few Wall Street brokers. 
Having attained this zenith, candor broke down. As this 
Review goes to press, the corporation is still promising, 
but the names of the individuals, if any, for whom the 
stock is held, and for what purpose it is so held, have not 
been ascertained. 

If the promise of the first day is fulfilled, this hearing 
will bring to light corporation methods that are dark 
and devious. One or two have already been dug up or 
blasted out. This corporation is one of the largest con- 
sumers of coal in the city, and among its highest officials 
is the chief owner of what has been called “the coal 
Trust.” As an officer of the coal company, he sends the 
corporation his bid on coal. In his capacity as head of a 
corporation-committee whose rulings, according to the 
corporation’s secretary, are never reversed, he accepts 
his bid on coal. “ His facilities for furnishing coal as 
we want it,” explains the secretary, “are quite without 
parallel.” With the absolute certainty of selling millions 
of dollars’ worth of coal every year to a sure-pay cor- 
poration, it would indeed be strange if they were not. 

For some years this corporation has been fighting to 
raise its rates. If it bought its coal and other necessities 
in the public market on an honest bid, it could reduce its 
expenses, and lower its rates. That, however, is precise- 
ly what no public service corporation does willingly. In- 
cidentally, the individual who invented that phrase was a 
master of euphemism. “ Public gouging corporation ” 
would be nearer the truth. 

Capital is generally blind to its larger interests. But it 
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seems that the levels of stupidity reached since the war, 
not only in prices to the public but also in shady methods, 
bid fair to overtop all previous records. We rent our 
telephones, for instance, ostensibly by “contract.” In 
point of fact, the sum and substance of that contract is 
that we agree to the conditions imposed by the company, 
or we get no telephone. In other words, it is not a con- 
tract at all, but a yielding to conditions which we cannot 
control. 

Much the same may be said of the so-called contracts 
under which in some parts of the country gas, electricity 
and water-power are purchased. Against this system, 
the citizen has no adequate protection. He pays or he 
does without. There are public service commissions in 
most of the States, it is true, but when the elite of the 
legal profession are massed against an attorney for the 
people who, quite possibly, holds his office as a political 
reward, the chances of the people are considerably less 
than those of a celluloid cat in a blast-furnace. 

Marie Antoinette never said that the people could eat 
cake if they lacked bread, but that is the attitude of the 
average public service corporation. Its chief interest is 
to collect the highest possible fee for the poorest service 
that flexible public officials will tolerate. In the long run 
that philosophy is destructive. Capital has eyes for what 
it deems the “ main chance,” but none for the condemna- 
tion that the people are beginning to write. 


An Inconsistent Bishop 


REVIOUS to his departure for foreign shoves, 

Bishop James Cannon, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, issued a minor bull in which he described 
the qualities in which a candidate for the Presidency 
should excel. Thereafter, by a kind of bell, book and 
candle process, he excommunicated Governor Smith of 
New York and Governor Ritchie of Maryland, as notably 
lacking in the said qualities. Since on various occasions 
and with much austerity Bishop Cannon has censured all 
Churches and ail clergymen who presume to meddle in 
politics, his recent bull argues a certain inconsistency. 

In some respects, Bishop Cannon reminds us of Miss 
Watson, that “tolerable slim old maid” of whom Huck 
Finn has left us a brief but vivid biography. This good 
lady strongly reprobated the use of tobacco in all forms 
except that of snuff; “ of course that was all right,” com- 
ments Huck, “ because she done it herself.” Lest we be 
held wanting in respect, we hasten to add that the Bishop 
also recalls Newman; that is, he recalls that page in 
which Newman speaks of the man who after inveighing 
against the use and significance of images, calmly walks 
off and sets fire to a Guy Fawkes. 

We fear that this attitude of “ what we do is all right ” 
is becoming rather common among some of our separated 
brethren. Protestant ecclesiastics may with perfect 
propriety praise or denounce a candidate from the pulpit, 
and that, they think, is perfectly proper, and for the rea- 
son alleged by Miss Watson. They do it themselves. 
But let not a Catholic but a secular newspaper defend 
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the Constitution, by protesting against excluding a man 
from Federal office because he is a Catholic, and the cry 
is raised that the Catholic Church is again “meddling in 
politics.” It is perfectly “all right” to point to the fact 
that so many members of Congress are Methodists and 
Baptists, but if the editor of a church calendar, after 
combing the “ Directory of Congress,” prints the names 
of a scant score of Catholics, there will be many to 
raise this simple announcement to the dignity of a Papal 
Rescript preparing the way for the capture of Congress 
by the Roman Curia. 

As Will Rogers remarked, in a similar connection, it 
does not speak well for the intelligence of a country 
when it needs to be reassured like a frightened child, that 
nobody is trying to hurt it. Inconsistent bishops and 
their gallopers hold the intelligence of the country at a 
low rate, and rightly, perhaps. But they would be better 
employed in doing something to raise it. We might also 
remind some non-Catholic commentators that “ Roman- 
ists” and “ Romanism” are terms not in use among 
gentlemen. 


Mr. Darrow’s Free Will 


HE monograph “The Psychopathic Criminal” re- 

cently published by Dr. John F. Meagher, of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn, is so full of the particular 
brand of common sense most needed today, that we wish 
it the widest circulation. Not that difficult problems in 
psychopathy can be solved by common sense alone, but, 
like salt, a little common sense helps to keep everything 
fresh and wholesome. 

As might be expected, Dr. Meagher has small sympathy 
with the emotional vagaries of Mr. Clarence Darrow and 
his following, who make themselves audible, and some- 
times obnoxious, in the Sunday supplements. Although 
he has more than once expressed his contempt for 
“alienists,” especially the alienist who haunts the courts, 
Mr. Darrow is beginning to align himself with that class. 
Ever since the noisome trial in Chicago, in which he 
succeeded in saving two enterprising young murderers 
from the rope, Mr. Darrow has been preaching the doc- 
trine that while there may be what is conventionally 
known as crime, there are no criminals. A “ criminal ” 
is simply a man who is “ill,” even though the most care- 
ful examination may fail to disclose any trace of physical 
disease or mental disorder. In Mr. Darrow’s view, the 
very fact that an individual posits an anti-social act, is 
prima facie and conclusive proof that the act was done 
under compulsion, and hence carries no responsibility. 

The theory that every criminal suffers from some oc- 
cult illness Dr. Meagher dubs “nonsense.” It breaks 
down when applied to the public at large, and it breaks 
down when applied to criminals. Some years ago Healy 
and Bronner called attention to the prevalent error of 
concluding that all, or nearly all, juvenile delinquents 
were the victims of some physical or mental disorder. 
The solution was neat and to some satisfying; its chief 
defect was that it was not true. In their latest volume 
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“ Delinquents and Criminals,” these careful investigators 
show, among other facts not consistent with the Darrow 
delirium, that the thousands of delinquents examined by 
them in Chicago and Boston, evinced no striking and 
persistent deviation, either physically or mentally, from 
the accepted norms. Deviations there were, of course, 
but not greater than those found quite as often among 
children whose conduct was obedient and law-abiding. 
The method of Healy and Bronner is to point out the facts 
rather than to compel inferences. Mr. Darrow, on the 
contrary, is stronger in presenting inferences than in 
marshaling facts. 

As Dr. Meagher points out, the fundamental fault of 
the school of which, at present, Mr. Darrow is the most 
vocal exponent, is that it starts with a denial which ‘t 
regards as a fundamental truth. “ Darrow and others 
like him,” writes Dr. Meagher, “like to infer that in- 
dividuals do not choose their conduct.” Beginning with 
the denial of free will, Mr. Darrow freely goes about 
the country preaching his doctrine in this city or in that, 
at his choice, now accepting his fee and now remitting 
it, occasionally pausing to take up a case, or abandoning 
his forensic labors to indulge in criticism of his fellow- 
lawyers. In all this, there is no crime, and so there is 
here no ground for suspecting Mr. Darrow of some 
secret physical or mental illness which dictates his course 
—but only an excellent example of how a faculty, which 
Mr. Darrow denies, operates in Mr. Darrow who de- 
nies it. 


Plain Jane Smith 


W BEN Jo discovered—possibly from an inspection 
of the waste-basket—that Meg had been scrib- 
bling “ Mrs. John Brooke” on sundry scraps of paper, she 
at last realized that the dove-cot of the Marches was 
about to be invaded. That was before the advent of the 
Lucy Stoner League, a group of strong-minded persons 
who make a great pother about the right and duty of 
a married woman to use her maiden name. In these 
days, the omen would be held hopelessly mid-Victorian, 
and quite without significance except perhaps for the 
dabbler in psychoanalysis who thinks that he can think. 
Should a lady wish to scorn her husbanid’s name, and 
glory in her own, there is no reason against it, except 
that imposed, generally, by custom, and in some juris- 
dictions, possibly, by statutes. Among English-speaking 
peoples, the use of family names is a novelty that came 
in with forks at table instead of fingers. To this day, 
the rites and liturgy of the Church pay very little atten- 
tion to last names. Jane, daughter of John Smith and of 
Mary, his wife, is baptized as plain “ Jane,” although to 
accord with modern customs and the Canons, the reg- 
ister will note the family name. As “ Jane” she will be 
married and buried and prayed for; and if she is ever 
raised to the honors of the altar, it will be as St. Jane, 
and not St. Jane Smith, or St. Jane Jones, should Jones 
have been the patronymic of her husband. 
Adherents of the League, or some of them, assert that 
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it is improper to submerge a wife’s personality by forc- 
ing her to assume her husband’s name. It seems to us 
that a personality that is submerged by a change of name 
is not much of a personality to begin with; but we may be 
mistaken. A family name is only a tag or a label, and 
while very useful as such, is probably not essential. But, 
then, the lady’s maiden name, on the retention of which 
so much weight is laid, is also only a tag. 

The Lucy Stone League, it appears to us, is attaching 
too much importance to labels, and too little importance 
to such realities as a decent regard for proper conven- 
tions, and for those larger realities comprised under the 
headings of affection, respect, and marital love. 


Deaths by Alcoholism 


HEN the Volstead Act went into effect, this Re- 

view argued that it would be fatal to suppose that 
it would no longer be necessary to continue our temper- 
ance and total abstinence societies. At a national con- 
vention of the State public health officials held in Wash- 
ington on May 21, Dr. Matthias Nichol, Jr., State 
Health Commissioner of New York, presented what is, 
equivalently, the same argument. Pointing out that the 
death-rate from alcoholism in 1925 for the registered area 
of the United States was 260 per cent of the 1920 rate, 
he attributed this rise to the fact that public health of- 
ficials were too timid in preaching the fatal results of 
excess in the use of alcoholic beverages. Before 1920, 
the leading health officials habitually called attention to 
the dangers to health of intemperance. “ They still do 
so as regards forms of intemperance other than over- 
indulgence in alcohol. On this subject they have remained 
ominously silent,” for the reason, hints Dr. Nichol, that in 
some communities it would not be politically safe to sug- 
gest, even indirectly, a flaw in Volsteadism. 

Of all ways of promoting temperance, nation-wide 
prohibition is the worst that could be devised. Theo- 
retically, this prohibition means that no liquor can be ob- 
tained, and hence, non-use is absurdly made synonomous 
with temperate use. Practically, the system has broken 
down, and while it is easy to obtain exaggerated reports, 
there is good reason to believe that excess in the use of 
alcoholic beverages is increasing among our young people. 
Seven years ago, we urged that the temperance societies 
in our schools and parishes be not abandoned but care- 
fully strengthened, and that they be extended to all our 
educational institutions. Time has vindicated the wis- 
dom of that advice. 

With temperance and total abstinence societies, founded 
on Catholic principles, we are and have ever been, in 
deep sympathy. The first will teach the proper use of a 
creature given us by Almighty God, and the second that 
spirit of voluntary mortification and penance which this 
age so sorely needs. Where these societies have been 
abandoned, we hope they will be restored, and we should 
be particularly glad to see them established in our col- 
leges. Conducted in the spirit of the Church, they will 


effect nothing but good. 
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Red Russia 


Francis McCutiaGu 


nothing in the newspapers about any persecution 

of Christianity being carried on in Russia now. 
Apparently the Bolsheviki have learned some sense at 
last.” This belief is based on a misapprehension, for 
though the Soviet Government is staging no sensational 
religious trials like that which led to the execution of 
Mgr. Budkiewicz in Moscow on the night of Good Fri- 
day, 1923, the persecution is still going on, and is in 
some respects worse than it was four years ago. Let me 
explain how this is so. 

The Reds have now got hold of the educational ma- 
chinery and are using it ruthlessly for the destruction of 
Christianity and the propagation of atheism. They even 
work on the children’s minds outside the school by means 
of juvenile associations for sport and amusement. As 
is now well known, they have established two great 
associations of this kind, the “‘ Pioneers ”’ who resemble 
our Boy Scouts, and the “ Komsomol,” which resembles 
our Y.M.C.A., only that, instead of being a Christian 
association, the ““Komsomol” is violently anti-Christian. 

The “ Pioneers ” comprise boys and girls up to thirteen 
years of age, and the membership is 1,800,000, thirteen 
per cent being from the villages. The Bolshevist official 
organ IJzvestia boasts that the “ Pioneer” movement is 
100 per cent atheist. It might with truth make the same 
boast about the “ Komsomol,” whose membership is, by 
the way, 1,700,000, forty-five per cent being from the 
villages. Anti-Bolshevist Russians often laugh incredul- 
ously at the idea of the Reds ever de-Christianizing the 
peasants, but though the Reds themselves have apparent- 
ly given up their attempt to do so, they have shown 
diabolical cunning in getting hold of the rising genera- 
tion of muzhiki. 

But, naturally, they are putting forth their greatest 
efforts inside the schools. Here they are confronted, in- 
deed, by the fact that probably ninety per cent of the 
teachers are Christian, anc that they cannot get rid of 
all those teachers at once. But they are making them 
carry out an atheistical propaganda among their pupils, 
and the unfortunate men cannot, as a rule, refuse since 
they would be reduced to beggary if they lost their posts. 
Not that they are far from beggary as it is, for the 
average pay of a teacher in a middle-class school is only 
equivalent to about four dollars a week in American 
money, and, as a rule, he is burdened with a large family. 
With a refinement of cruelty which is typically Bolshevist, 
the Reds force teachers who are suspected of being more 
than usually devout Christians and who are known to 
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keep ikons in their houses, to deliver special courses of 
anti-Christian lectures to their pupils. Refusal means 
dismissal; compliance means apostacy in its worst form. 
If this is not persecution, I do not know what persecu- 
tion is. Sometimes young professors in the cities 
apostatize, join the Communist party, and throw them- 
selves heart and soul into anti-Christian work. For this 
they are rewarded by getting more lucrative employment, 
and even by being sent abroad on “ post graduate ” courses. 

“But why do not the parents open private schools?” 
This question is sometimes asked, but the answer to it is 
easy. Private schools where Christianity is taught are not 
allowed. They are illegal, as illegal as private mints for 
making counterfeit coins. In one place a number of 
Christian parents did put their heads together and estab- 
lished for their children a small school where religion 
was taught. What was the result? The local Bolshevist 
authorities heard of it and were as shocked as if a bomb- 
shop had been discovered. Within a few hours the 
school was closed, and all the teachers as well as several 
of the parents were in jail. 

From this it will be seen that the Bolsheviki are still 
active persecutors, and the more we investigate this mat- 
ter, the: better we shall realize this fact. Let us see 
how they are treating the clergy of the Orthodox Church. 
Before his death, Patriarch Tikhon appointed four Pre- 
lates to act in turn as “Guardians of the Patriarchal 
Chair,” for he could not make any of them Patriarch. 
All four have been arrested, and even a fifth, the Arch- 
bishop of Astrakhan, who was probably suspected of en- 
deavoring to carry on the succession. First came Bishop 
Peter Krutitsky, who was arrested early in 1926, con- 
fined in the central prison of the G.P.U. at Moscow, 
and afterwards sent to Siberia. He had been asked by 
the Soviet Government to excommunicate all the Ortho- 
dox Russian priests who had gone abroad, but had re- 
fused: hence his arrest. The latest news of him is that 
he is “broken in health and unlikely to survive long.” 
Second came the Metropolitan Sergius of Nizhni- 
Novgorod, arrested in Moscow, November 1926. Third 
came the Metropolitan Joseph, also of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
arrested early in 1927. Fourth came the Archbishop of 
Ekaterinburg, arrested about the same time. But many 
Bishops who have nothing to do with the Patriarchate 
are either being arrested or else exiled from their Sees. 
Bishop Peter of Vorenezh has been brought to Moscow 
charged with “harmful agitation”—which probably 
means that he is preaching Lenten sermons—and no less 
than eighty other Bishops have recently been exiled from 
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their dioceses. By “ recently’ I mean early in the pres- 
ent year, 1927, so that all this is not ancient history: on 
the contrary it is the latest news. 

Agafangel of Yaroslav is back in his diocese but not 
allowed to take any part in the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of it, and as a similar prohibition 1s enforced in 
Moscow, that is in the ecclesiastical capital of Russia, 
the whole ‘Church is in a state of chaos. There is no 
central organization left in Moscow, and in the Moscow 
district there is only one old Bishop of Patriarch Tik- 
hon’s party left, and he is unable to give any direction 
to the clergy in Moscow let alone to those in the 
provinces. It is true that the “ Living Church” is per- 
mitted to have a Synod and eight churches in the capital ; 
but this Church is Bolshevist, is said to be subsidized by 
the Soviet Government, and has little hold on the people. 

This is the general position in Russia at the present 
moment, so far as the Orthodox Church is concerned. 
Sacrilegious interference with religious services is con- 
stantly being made by agents of the Soviet Government. 
The Abbot of a monastery in Kiev was recently shot 
dead because he tried to prevent one such agent desecrat- 
ing the tabernacle. The recent perversion into a museum 
of St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Leningrad has already been 
noticed in press columns, but many similar outrages have 
passed unnoticed. There is hardly a large town in Russia 
where one cannot find at least one church that has been 
converted into a Bolshevist club or cinema. 

Owing to persecution, the Roman Catholic Church in 
Russia is in a similar condition of disorganization. All 
the priests condemned with Archbishop Cieplak four 
years ago are either dead or in permanent exile (except- 
ing one, Mgr. Fedorov, who is in jail). Last month four 
of the few remaining priests were arrested,—Father 
Vasilevski, the aged rector of St. Catherine’s; Father 
John Troida of St. Stanislaus; Father Ivanov, Secre- 
tary of the Diocesan Council; and the Parish Priest of St. 
Casimir’s—all in Leningrad. About one hundred laymen 
and women of the Roman Catholic community have also 
been arrested, the women on the suspicion of being 
Franciscan Tertiaries. 

Yet the Bolsheviki say that there is no religious per- 
secution in Russia and point with pride to that article 
in their Constitution which guarantees religious freedom 
to everyone! 


REPININGS 


I lean from my tower above him, 
As he saunters slowly by— 
The village lad with the lilting voice, 
And laughter in his eye. 
I’m naught but a princess royal, 
As pale as the pearls I wear— 
And the ruddy village maidens 
Twine roses in their hair. 
So my love goes down to the village 
To woo a village lass, 
Though I lean from my tower abeve him 
And wait to see him pass. 
Martz ANTOINETTE DE ROUZET. 
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The First Reporter of the 
American Congress 


GEORGE BARTON 


HOMAS LLOYD might be called the patron saint 
of stenographers in the United States were it not 
for the fact that he never claimed to be saintly and that 
it never occurred to anyone to propose him for canoniza- 
tion. But this reporter who became a member of the 
church by reading Challoner’s “ Unerring Authority of 
the Catholic Church” was a man who placed principle 
above expediency, and one who deserves a niche in his- 
tory because he had the distinction of being Reporter to 
the first House of Representatives of the United States. 
When Congress selected Philadelphia for its future 
sessions and assembled in the fine old hall which is still 
standing at the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
streets, a serious-looking person might have been seen 
seated at a desk directly beneath the Speaker’s table, mak- 
ing hooks and dashes and other strange signs in a note 
book. That man was Thomas Lloyd, and he worked there 
day after day writing and transcribing the great speeches 
which were afterwards to be an imperishable part of the 
history of the new Republic. In those days the “leave to 
print” was unknown, and had it not been for the enter- 
prise of the: talented stenographer some of the greatest 
efforts of the Fathers of the Republic would have per- 
ished with their utterance. 

He tried to interest others in the project and when he 
failed he resolved to report the debates and publish them 
on his own account. This was a striking bit of enterprise 
for that day and generation and was warmly appreciated 
by the public and by the members of the Congress. They 
were published under the title of ‘“ The Congressional 
Record, or History of the Proceedings and Debates of 
the First House of Representatives of the United States 
of America.” It was quite a formidable title, but the 
publication was the forerunner of the present Con- 
gressional Record which, in spite of the ridicule which is 
sometimes heaped upon it, is one of the most valuable of 
our public documents. 

Thomas Lloyd was an Englishman, but he came to this 
country at an early age, an ardent believer in democracy 
and thirsting for the liberty which he felt was only pos- 
sible in a Republic. Once here he joined the Third Mary- 
land Regiment as an ensign with a salary of sixteen dol- 
lars a month. Later he became connected with the 
Quartermaster’s Department with the rank of Captain. 
Afterwards he resolved to put his knowledge of short- 
hand to practical use. We are told that the system of 
stenography employed by Lloyd was the invention of the 
English Jesuits at St. Omer’s. 

To those who think of stenography as a comparatively 
modern invention it may be interesting to say that it goes, 
in one form or another, back to antiquity. Its definite 
existence was known in the century preceding the 
Christian era. It was a court of law in England in 1740 
that took the initial step in appointing an official short- 
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hand writer. During the trial of Warren Hastings in 
the House of Commons in 1789 we have mention of the 
official stenographer being called to the Bar of the House 
to repeat the exact words used by Mr. Burke. In this 
country, as we have shown, Thomas Lloyd was the of- 
ficial reporter of the House, and in 1788, the Virginia 
Convention, while deliberating on the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States, was reported in a com- 
petent manner by David Robertson, of Petersburg, Va. 

The Stenographers Association of this country, at its 
convention held in Philadelphia in 1903, proclaimed 
Thomas Lloyd to be “ The Father of American Short- 
hand Reporting.” 

He had great love for his adopted country and his let- 
ters are filled with optimistic predictions of its future. 
His sense of humor crops out now and then. Once, while 
away on a visit, he wrote his wife; “ What think you of 
my standing with the Yankees! Would you imagine that 
after people had such names to give their children as 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson and other distinguished 
men, they would look for a name as humble as mine? 
And yet the fact is that a fine boy here, whose father 
and mother I scarcely know when I meet them, has been 
named after me, Thomas Lloyd Elkins. Hence you may 
see the estimation I am held in by the New England 
folks. Don’t notice this little bit of vanity to any of our 
acquaintances.” 

The most dramatic period in the life of Thomas Lloyd 
was when he was arrested for debt in England and placed 
in Fleet Street Prison. His case was unusual for the 
simple reason that Lloyd was an unusual man. Hundreds 
of men had been sentenced for the same offense, and they 
went in and came out without being noticed. But he 
roused all of England. And it came about from a notice 
which he posted on the walls of the prison. The procla- 
mation—for it was such—was in this form: 

Tuis House To Ler 

Peaceful possession will be given by the present tenant, on or 
before the first day of January, 1793, being the first day of the 
commencement of Liberty in Great Britain. 

The Republic of France having rooted out despotism, their 
glorious example and success against tyrants render infamous 
bastiles no longer necessary in Europe. 

He was arrested on the charge of sedition and insisted 
an pleading his own case. His argument was long and 
logical, but it made no impression upon the court. The 
sitting Judge declared that Lloyd had “shown himself 
inimical to Kingly Government and had shown little re- 
gard for the practices of courts of law.” He was promptly 
found guilty and was sentenced to one hour in the pillory, 
three years in Newgate and required to give security for 
his good behavior for two years. He accepted it without 
flinching and declared that he had sown the seeds which 
would eventually destroy the odious practice of imprison- 
ment for debt, which not only existed in England but was 
even practised in the new Republic of the United States. 
It may be recalled that Robert Morris, the patriot and the 
financier of the American Revolution, was arrested on 
the same charge and served a sentence in a Philadelphia 








prison. The Shylock spirit still continued to flourish. 

Lloyd appealed to the United States Minister to inter- 
vene in his behalf, but in view of the practice which ob- 
tained in America and the delicate relations which still 
existed between the two countries, the appeal was in 
vain. On the ninth day after his sentence he was placed 
in the pillory in front of the Royal Exchange, and re- 
mained there for an hour receiving the jibes and the jeers 
of the crowds. Those who knew Lloyd best say that 
those sixty minutes of humiliation were worse than the 
three years he had to serve in prison. On the expiration 
of his sentence, in 1796, he returned to Philadelphia, and 
the remainder of his life was spent in comparative peace 
and tranquility. The diary which he kept during the time 
he was in Newgate is now in the archives of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, the historian, declared that the 
significance of this incident has never been fully appre- 
ciated. Writing of it some years ago he said: 

A Philadelphia Catholic was the first to raise the question which 
had not yet been settled to our country’s honor. As imprisonment 
for debt—for which he was sent to Fleet Street—has been abol- 
ished in England and this country, Lloyd’s full and earnest points 
of defense, that such an imprisonment was unjust, unconstitutional 
and illegal, and an offense against that personal liberty which is 
man’s natural and inherent right, which cannot be surrendered un- 
less by the commission of some great and atrocious crime, merits 
praise and record. 


There can be no doubt that Thomas Lloyd laid himself 
open to the charge of sedition in writing and posting his 
remarkable notice on the walls of Fleet Street Prison, 
but his real purpose, of course, was to attract public at- 
tention to the vicious system of imprisonment for debt. 
It was the first notable attempt to wipe out that disgrace- 
ful practice. Other Englishmen took up the cudgels which 
eventually wiped it off the statute books. When we con- 
sider the severity of the ancient Mosaic laws against 
debtors some may feel that Lloyd was not too severely 
punished for his day and generation. 

There was a time when an alien debtor might have 
been sold into perpetual bondage. By the law of the 
Twelve Tables in the early Roman days the creditors 
might cut the body of the debtor into pieces. But as the 
influence of Christianity began to be felt and society be- 
came more refined these severe penalties were relaxed. 
Yet it was not until the reign of Victoria that imprison- 
ment for debt was abolished. Except for fraud, or in the 
case of an absconding debtor it ceased long ago in this 
country. Aside from humane considerations it is con- 
sidered “against public policy” to deprive a man of the 
power of paying his debts. 

Thomas Lloyd died on January 19, 1827, in his 
seventieth year, at his home on North Eighth Street, in 
Philadelphia. During his last illness his daughter asked 
for the prayers of certain nuns in his behalf. He was 
buried in the yard of Saint Augustine’s Church, the 
venerable edifice whose original subscription list included 
such names as Commodore Barry, Thomas Fitzsim- 
mons, Stephen Girard and George Washington. 
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Diverse Loyalties 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Copyright, 1927 


ECENTLY I wrote in this Review that the Declara- 

tion of Independence, the basis of the American 

Constitution, is really a very Catholic declaration 
as far as it goes. It is curious that I wrote it before 
the papers here in England had reported the controversy 
between Mr. Alfred Smith, the Governor of New York, 
and Mr. Marshall, the perturbed Protestant lawyer. For 
their discussion is practically upon this very point; and 
Governor Smith has gone very straight to the point in- 
deed. Mr. Marshall asked whether loyalty to the Pope 
must not necessarily involve disloyalty to the American 
Constitution, and Mr. Smith had no difficulty in con- 
vincing any sane man of his unruffled loyalty to both. 

In other articles I have had occasion to distinguish 
between two main types of ignorance. One is what 
they know about us, and the other is what they don’t 
know about themselves. And the chief impression I 
have of the American Protestant spirit, as represented in 
the remonstrances of Mr. Marshall, concerns one particu- 
lar form of their ignorance about themselves. It is not 
so much their ignorance of what they are as their ignor- 
ance of what they have become. It is still more their 
ignorance of what the world they live in has become. 
This is very curiously illustrated in the affair of Mr. 
Alfred Smith. 

I am not going over the particular points of the con- 
troversy; because they seem to us so simple as to be almost 
silly. Every Catholic has heard again and again the 
truth about the two distinct tributes due to God and to 
Caesar; and Mr. Marshall seems never to have heard 
of it in his life, while all the Catholics he is talking about 
have known it all their lives. 

But what interests me especially at the moment is a 
more general and atmospheric matter. It is that while 
the worthy Mr. Marshall is living in the twentieth cen- 
tury, he is apparently thinking in the sixteenth. He is 
not looking at life as it is today for a moment. All these 
Protestant arguments are Protestant assumptions; but 
the point is that they are things which the very first 
Protestants assumed and no later Protestants have ever 
really argued about. They not only make an unreal dis- 
pute between theology and patriotism, but they do it as 
if the patriotism were itself undisputed. 

In order to argue in this exceedingly simple way about 
the rivalry of the State and the Church, we should have 
to assume that the State is as single, as solid, and as 
satisfactory a thing to every citizen as the Church is to 
every believer. In order to push such a very crude 


political case against the Pope, we should have to assume 
that there 1s no purely political case against the President 
or the Parliament. In other words, we should have to 
pretend that patriotic loyalty today is a thing as single 
and simple as loyalty to a King was when the King first 
began to quarrel with the Pope. Whereas the fact ob- 
viously is that a modern commonwealth is swarming with 
people who have a hundred stronger reasons than any 
Catholic has, for going outside the nation or setting up 
something against the Government. 

Let me take a very simple type to explain what I 
mean. If you had gone to Thomas Cromwell, when he 
was considering cutting off the head of Thomas More, 
and said to him: “Is your loyalty to the Pope or the 
King?” he would have had no doubt about his answer, 
and might possibly have cut your head off as well, for 
daring to suggest that there could be a doubt on the 
subject. But then, he meant by loyalty to the King a 
real and absolute loyalty to a real and absolute King. 
But if you had gone to Oliver Cromwell, when he was 
about to cut off the head of Charles I., and said to him: 
“Ts your loyalty to the Pope or the King?” he might 
not unreasonably indicate that you were making a fool 
of yourself. 

England was no longer an entity, simple and solid, that 
could be identified on its secular side with the King. 
It was already a place in which a man might never have 
had any loyalty to the Pope, and yet have plenty of rea- 
sons of his own for renouncing his loyalty to the King. 
It would be no good to talk to the regicide about 
whether he would put the Papacy above the Crown and 
the Constitution. The regicide was already putting all 
sorts of things above the Crown and the Constitution: 
some would say the Bible; some would say the Army; 
some would say his own conscience; some would say his 
own ambition. But all would probably agree that if he 
believed the Bible to be divinely inspired, he must in the 
last resort prefer it to the Stuarts; and that if his con- 
science told him to fight the Constitution, the conscience 
must come first and the Constitution second. 

In short, rightly or wrongly, people were already resist- 
ing their own national institutions for all sorts of ideals 
which they believed to have higher claims; and it was 
perfectly senseless to go on talking as if nobody would 
ever do it for any ideal except Roman Catholicism. 

But Mr. Marshall is living, not even in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, but of Thomas Cromwell. He is talk- 
ing as if nobody nowadays ever could criticise the Consti- 
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tution. Yet since the time of Oliver Cromwell, for good or 

evil, that process of liberation or disintegration has gone 

on with ever increasing rapidity. Whatever else poor 

Oliver was, he was a patriot. He would have been furi- 

ous at the idea of any Englishman sacrificing to any 

foreigner the interests of England. 

But modern America, like every other modern State, 
contains any number of people calling themselves Inter- 
nationalists and declaring that a national loyalty is too 
narrow for their love of mankind. Are they not pre- 
ferring something else to the American Constitution? 
Have they not a divided loyalty between the republic and 
the race; or very probably an undivided loyalty given en- 
tirely to the race? Any man in any age, who has re- 
ligion or any morality, has in that sense a rival to the 
mere legal power of the republic. But the peculiarity of 
the modern emancipated world is that it is a riot of such 
rivalries; the air is thick with theories and ideals, which 
men say they have a right to prefer to the policeman in 
the street. There is hardly a political party that does 
not more or less imply that its political ideal would be 
worth fighting for; though it may be very improbable 
that the politicians would fight. But anyhow it is ob- 
vious that there is now much more of such speculative 
distractions and desertions even than there were in the 
seventeenth century, and immeasurably more than there 
were in the sixteenth century. But we must always re- 
member that Mr. Marshall is a child of the sixteenth 
century. 

Amid all these potential deserters, Catholics now 
stand, not as the most likely, but as very much the least 
likely to desert. They are taught, much more clearly 
than anybody else in these days, the claim which legiti- 
mate government has upon its subjects, and the duty of 
the citizen to recognize the authorities of the city. 

If Mr. Marshall were alive at the present day, he 
would see at once that Catholics are now about the only 
people who are really taught any secular loyalty at all. 
But he is still mechanically comparing Catholics not 
with the citizens of Chicago but with the courtiers of 
Henry VIII. He is not looking at the real world around 
him, at Bootleggers and Bolshevists and the Ku Klux 
Klan. He is far away in some quiet garden of Windsor 
or Hampton Court, kissing the hand of Harry the great 
King, the Head of the Church, and the glory of the time. 
He is thinking in terms of despotism and a simple dis- 
tinction between a King with a crown and a Pope with 
three crowns. 

There are a great many other more logical and im- 
mediate arguments to be brought against him; and Mr. 
Smith himself, with many others, has been sufficiently 
prompt and effective in producing them. But I prefer 
to dwell for the moment on this curious psychological 
mystery in the matter of time; something that recalls one 
of the strange short stories of Mr. H. G. Wells; and 
I continue to wonder why it is that the Protestant, who 
is eating, drinking and walking now, is talking three 
hundred years ago. 
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On the Shaving of Eggs 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


N the happy days, when the Carthusians still sang 

the praises of God in their ancient home, the monas- 

tery of the Grande Chartreuse, a pious youth spent a 
few days there for the good of his soul. After supper, 
with both heart and mind chezred by the real “little 
glass” that real monks had made, he was invited by the 
Father Prior for a stroll around the cloister. There in 
that solitude the visitor’s heart expanded. Above the 
black woods shone the stars. Awe at the universe 
gripped the youth’s heart, as well as profound respect 
for the holy monks, who out of their charity aided count- 
less needy sufferers by their alms, 

“Do you believe, Reverend Father,” asked the youth, 
“that those stars above are inhabited? ” 

“T do not,” replied the Prior, with a sigh. 

“Why not?” 

“Because if there were anyone living up there, I 
should have got an appeal for alms from them by this 
time.” 

We may call this flippancy, but some of our readers 
will sympathize with the Prior. I need not enlarge. The 
appeal, the beggar, is with us, and the situation is here 
to stay. Whoever starts a good work must beg for its. 
support. The rich are begged for everything. The poor 
are begged for nearly everything; and the beggars are 
begged by those still worse off than they are. 

Can all this be abolished? It cannot. The Church can 
never be put on a business basis. Mendicancy is always 
with us. Its form varies with the times, but the essence 
remains the same. Of old the rich were pestered by in- 
numerable visible beggars for visible needs. Sores were 
uncovered and hands outstretched with shrill cries at the 
palace gate. The ragged mendicant on the roadside is 
today consigned to the poorhouse. Organized charity 
has done the work. But the change has not brought 
unmixed relief. The outstretched palm has given way 
to the ietterhead of the organization and the arguments 
of the trained solicitor. 

That we are appealed to is not the crux of the modern 
situation. Mendicancy has its Divine rights, its rightful 
function in the Church of God. No one travels to Heaven 
alone; he must bear his fellow voyagers’ burdens and 
suffer their importunity. Riches are made to be given 
away. Wealth is the rightful patrimony of the poor. 
Giving hurts, and it is meant to hurt. 

The evil, however, in the modern situation is not that 
one is appealed to, but that the appeals come in so vast 
a number of ways, so insidiously, so bewilderingly, for 
such a multitude of causes of varying merit and need. 
At the same time, little effort is made by many in the 
wealthier classes to know the real conditions of our Cath- 
olic works and workers. 

The situation is distressing enough for the worthy 
beggar. It needs but a stout heart and a bit of humor 
to hold out your palsied hand at the church door. But 
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today you must assume varied guises. Social contacts 
must be formed, dinners attended, compliments thought 
out, psychology studied, literature composed, forms pre- 
pared, rabbis and ministers considered, and the way 
tactfully steered among thousands of others all of whom 
heartily wish you were in one of those uninhabited 
planets. Yet even then the real facts are seldom brought 
home to the average American. 

Worst of all, there are the illusions and disappoint- 
ments. For the benefit of our foreign readers, I will 
say that three standard suggestions are usually given for 
raising fifty thousand dollars in the United States of 
America. 

1. “As the owner of a Buick car, you are assessed at 
$162.75.” 

2. “If only five-hundred thousand people would give 
just one little dime! ” 

3. “ My dear, Mr. Croesus could give the whole thing 
and never miss it!” 

All are equally footless as they stand. It is one thing 
to be assessed, quite another to be convinced that you 
should pay your assessment. It is just as easy to go out 
and earn 500,000 dimes as to persuade that number of 
people to give them. And the man who does not miss 
fifty thousand when it evaporates from his bankbook is 
not, and never will be, a Mr. Croesus. 

Until a real solution has been reached, however, a little 
forethought on both sides can save much real suffering 
and loss. 

Principles need to be clarified. The gradation of needs, 
their respective merits, require more scientific study in 
the light of Catholic theology than has hitherto been the 
case. What are the chief claims on our generosity? 
Charity begins at home, but how long should it stay 
there? What proportion between the new roof on the 
parish church, the orphan asylum, the home missions, 
the foreign missions, the Red Cross, the local community 
chest, etc.? What place have the mission works for the 
Negro in our scheme; the young; the sick, the immi- 
grant, etc.? 

Practice again is always capable of improvement. Wise 
minds tend toward unified effort. But effort if too 
rapidly unified may lose the force of individual interest 
and individual appeal. 

The really generous rich, those who honestly strive to 
do all the good they can with what God has allotted 
to them, should be saved from what amounts at times to 
a real persecution. No matter how great our need, 
tactlessness, deceit, misrepresentation and importunity 
only lose God’s blessing on the work as a whole. A 
day’s acquaintance with even the wealthiest of mortals 
does not entitle one to dun him for a small fortune. 

‘On the other hand, if no other matter can be remedied, 
those who are actually engaged in a good work should 
not ordinarily be those obliged to solicit. If any man 
is needed in the midst of his own flock it is the poor 
missionary. What is more disheartening than to see a 
priest who has left the world and its ways for good, ob- 
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liged to peddle a forlorn lecture around the country or 
make his painful way from one council chamber or 
pulpit to another, because his church has burned down, 
or his school was caught by the flood? Our existing mis- 
sion societies, periodicals and boards are to remedy this 
sort of thing, and keep our missionaries where they are 
needed. For that reason their appeals, certainly attractive, 
reasonable and tactful enough, ought to be heard by all. 

To have given all for Christ is enough. No man who 
has made the missionary’s sacrifice should be obliged, 
in our civilized age, to stand at the rich man’s office door, 
and be 


Like one who sweats before a despot’s gate, 

Summoned by some presaging scroll of fate, 

And knows not whether kiss or dagger wait; 

And all so sickened is his countenance, 

The courtiers (private secretaries?) buzz, “Lo, doomed!” and 


look at him askance. . . 

One special suggestion, if no other, is made to givers. 
Whether you give much or little, be faithful to your 
promises. If you. have had a first love, stick to it. Be cau- 
tious in giving ear to later appeals, except for emergencies. 
Far better it is to have one or two special charities that 
you help permanently and with full understanding of 
their needs, than to give in fickle fashion one day to this 
and the next to something different. The person who 
stays by one steady authorized charity can spare great 
hardship to his client. The worker can speak freely to a 
constant patron. Good judgment and discrimination are 
exercised by both parties. Difficult situations and crises 
can be weathered. 

On general principles, any steady, certain item of sup- 
port assured to a good work is worth more than a much 
larger amount which floats in uncertainty, alternately 
raising hopes-and fears. The assured item can be laid aside 
mentally, and undivided attention given to building up 
other factors in the situation, which will lead to entire 
self support in time. Hence the immense practical value 
of sustaining one teaching Sister, of establishing one 
scholarship or providing any other stable, annual item to 
a needy enterprise, be the amount ever so moderate. 

At any rate, do not promise what you cannot fulfil. 
Unfulfilled promises of financial aid are the poison of 
the educator’s and the missionary’s life, and books can be 
filled with all the troubles caused by good intentions, but 
ill-considered judgment on the part of those who promise, 
but do not realize their expectations. 

Christlike self-sacrifice is the only solution on the part 
of all. There is no golden road for acquiring financial 
assistance. Schemes there are without number, but in 
the last analysis, dear Apostle, you get what you give. 
You give yourself to God, all that is in you, and God, 
not man’s wisdom, provides the means. On the other 
hand, our well-to-do classes need to enter into the true 
condition of our missionaries far more than they do now. 
Unless they actually visualize conditions, they can never 
understand what it is all about. Here in this richest land 
of all nations of all time, there are thousands of heroic 
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men and women literally striving to make whole worlds 
out of nothing at all. Now, to add to the problem, 
hundreds of the poorest parishes in some of our less- 
favored dioceses are swept away by the cruel flood. 

Cannot our wealthier classes cross the border line at 
times, and see what the soldiers of the Cross must con- 
tend with—sans weapons, sans ammunition, sans cloth- 
ing at times, sans food, sans everything? 

Somewhere on the edge of the South African veldt, a 
certain missionary wrote to his Superior, asking for a 
tent, or for funds enough with which to purchase a 


Mount Manresa 


Tuomas F. 


OUNT MANRESA, Fort Wadsworth, Staten 
M Island, New York, was the first retreat house for 

men in this country. Its story is the history 
of the retreat movement for men in the United States. 
Its traditions have been carried to every Jesuit house of 
retreats throughout the land. 

Mount Manresa began in this way. In January, 1909, 
Sidney Finlay, Secretary of the Xavier Alumni Sodality 
in New York called together a few friends, and read to 
them a letter from his Stonyhurst classmate, Leo O’Hea, 
a Jesuit scholastic of the English Province, suggesting 
the establishment in America of a house of retreats simi- 
lar to that in Comptall, England. Out of that meeting 
came Mount Manresa. For as a result of the discussion 
Mr. Finlay applied to the Jesuit Provincial, Rev. Joseph 
Hanselman, to assign a priest to the group of men who 
wished to inaugurate men’s retreats. 

On May 5 of that year, Father Hanselman wrote to 
Mr. Finlay as follows: “I am glad there is a shepherd 
for the flock. Father Shealy will take good care of all 
the interests concerned.” Therein appeared for the first 
time the name that was to be for thirteen years the very 
soul of the movement. Father Terence Shealy was in his 
forty-seventh year and well known in New York as a 
preacher of extraordinary eloquence and power. At the 
time he was regent of the Fordham University School 
of Law. His new assignment did not release him from 
the Law School and for many years he continued as its 
regent. Yet he threw himself into the retreat work as if 
he had no other care in the world. 

The resources at his command consisted of a small 
group of men and an idea. It was decided by these men 
that the best way to launch the retreat movement was to 
make a retreat. On Friday, July 9, 1909, the first retreat 
began at Fordham University. There were eighteen men 
at the Fordham retreat. Two others, unable to attend 
that week-end had made a retreat the week before at St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson. These twenty men formed the Com- 
mittee on Organization, and they determined to organize 
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tent. The rain came through his thatch of boughs, and 
tropic rains—well, they spoil a man’s coffee. The 
Superior replied, briefly and decidedly: 

Reverend dear Father: 


We have no means at hand with which to purchase your 


tent. One cannot shave an egg. 
Sincerely yours. 


Our home missionaries in the United States—not to 
speak of others—have often to eat the bread of sorrow. 
They may need to be a bit importunate at times. But 
do not expect them to live by the shaving of eggs. 


on Staten Island 


WoopLockK 


as many retreats as possible during the summer. This 
was the immediate job on hand, Father Shealy told his 
men. It would be time enough to talk about a retreat 
house when one was found, when there were men to go 
there and when there were funds on hand to purchase it. 
Each member of the first band was to be a recruiting 
agent and to pester his friends until they signed up for a 
retreat. When the vacation ended the venue could be 
changed from Fordham to South Norwalk, where the 
Jesuit villa was situated, so that retreats could go on all 
winter. 

On Monday, July 12, the original band departed filled 
with enthusiasm for Father Shealy and the retreat move- 
ment. They began recruiting. It was not easy work. 
The retreat idea was unfamiliar to the layman. He knew 
what missions were, but a retreat presented itself to the 
mind as a soul-harrowing operation to be undergone by 
those only who aspired to heroic sanctity or who were 
deciding on a vocation. The early recruits came for the 
most part to oblige their pestering friends. And all went 
through the same experience. Arriving on Friday after- 
noon with teeth set and shoulders squared for an unpleas- 
ant ordeal, they left Monday morning bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and resolved on spreading the glad tidings. 
So the snowball started to grow. From July 9 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, 175 men had made retreats under Father 
Shealy, and the movement was launched. 

Its first public appearance was made in November, 
1909, with a meeting at Cathedral College, when Arch- 
bishop Farley, not as yet Cardinal, gave it his blessing. 
During the summer of 1909 a good deal of publicity was 
given the movement by the press. The Catholic papers 
as well as the secular press showed interest. The news- 
paper men on thé metropolitan papers manifested good 
will, if at times they featured retreat news in rather un- 
usual fashion. One paper spoke of the retreat as a 
“Hospital For Sick Souls.” Another paper devoting a 
Sunday special feature to the movement headlined its ac- 
count; “ Heaven of Repose for World-worn Business 
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Men who Devote Time to Prayer and Meditation.” An 
unusually good account of the retreat idea appeared in 
Harpers’ Weekly. Meanwhile an explanatory pamphlet 
had been prepared by Father Shealy and scattered among 
Catholic organizations. Bishop McDonnell of Brooklyn, 
Bishop O’Connor of Newark and Bishop McFaul of 
Trenton joined with Archbishop Farley in welcoming the 
work. 

Father Shealy was ubiquitous and tireless in the task 
of ploughing, harrowing and seeding. Many bitter dis- 
appointments were his in those early days. Notwithstand- 
ing the missionary efforts of his enthusiastic retreatants 
the task of organizing fell mainly upon his shoulders, and 
often out of thirty promisers only fifteen performers 
would appear. He counted no time, no labor too much to 
sign up one man for a retreat. He stressed always the 
need of personal contact in recruiting. A letter was good, 
a phone call better, but best of all was a man-to-man talk. 

During the second year of the work, 1910, there were 
300 men who made ‘the retreats, and nineteen retreats 
were given. Father Shealy in the meantime began look- 
ing for a home. The specifications of a retreat house 
were not easy of fulfilment. The house must be in easy 
reach of New York and its environs, it must be large, 
it must have plenty of land around it for privacy and 
quiet, and it must be cheap: for naturally there was 
little money in sight. Here I may say that from the be- 
ginning Father Shealy was adamant upon one thing, there 
must never be a word about money at retreat. All that 
was ever said on the subject was contained in the leaflet, 
and that the actual cost to the house for a retreatant over 
a week-end was five dollars. Retreatants were also in- 
formed that no one was expected to pay who could not 
afford to do so and it was made clear to all that none was 
more welcome than the man who could not afford to pay. 
This was no mere form of words. It was the spirit as 
well as the letter from the first and is today the well-un- 
derstood practice at Mount Manresa. No one but the 
Director knows the offerings of the individual retreat- 
ants, for they are made in sealed envelopes, opened only 
by the Director. 

Money had to be found somewhere, somehow. Just 
where Father Shealy found it remains his secret. He 
often said, however, that it came in the main from the 
poor and in amounts which, small as they might be, rep- 
resented sacrifices often of heroic measure. By the end 

of 1910 he had gathered in all about $12,000. In March, 
1911, Father Shealy came upon Fox Hill Manor, Fort 
Wadsworth, Staten Island. It belonged to the Meyer 
estate. The house had been built some fifty or more 
years before. It contained thirty rooms, and was well 
suited for a retreat house. The eighteen acres were 
planted with rare trees and shrubs. Father Shealy with 
$13,000 that he had gathered, borrowed $37,000 and Fox 
Hill Manor became Mount Manresa. The first retreat 
was held there on September 8 and sixty men assembled, 
among them Sidney Finlay to see his dream come true, 
less than three years from its dreaming. Father Hansel- 
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man, the Jesuit Provincial, was the guest of honor on 
the occasion, and that evening Father Shealy began the 
retreat. 

From that day to Father Shealy’s death the story of 
Mount Manresa is one long record of difficulties over- 
come. In those days it was not a Jesuit community. 
Father Shealy had to go there each week and attend to 
all the details of management. His resourcefulness was 
matched only by his physical energy. He suffered from 
severe headaches but never did he omit a retreat medita- 
tion for this reason. These were the pioneer days of the 
retreat movement. It hinged on the personality of one 
man. That man gave all that was in him and he had 
much to give. The men intimately associated with Father 
Shealy in his work warned him that no one could stand 
the pace he was going. His untimely death proved the 
truth of the warning. 

The original Committee on Organization had worked 
with Father Shealy during 1909 and 1910 in recruiting 
and circularizing. But no attempt had been made to give 
the entire enterprise a definite organization. In 1911, 
Father Shealy called on the Committee to devise perma- 
nent machinery for two things. One was to develop the 
retreat work as fast as possible, the other was to establish 
a School of Social Studies. This school was to train Cath- 
olic men and women in a knowledge of social work, and 
equip them as lecturers, writers, and social workers who 
would bring Catholic principles to bear upon the social 
and economic life around them. The Committee accord- 
ingly prepared a plan for permanent organization of 
“The Laymen’s League of Retreats and Social Studies,” 
and presented it for approval at a general meeting of re- 
treatants held on January 19, 1911 at Loyola School, 
New York. The purposes of the League were: (1) The 
support of a House of Retreats and the extension of the 
work of retreats for laymen. (2) The inauguration and 
development of a School of Social Studies. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted and officers 
elected for the ensuing year. The present School of Social 
Service at Fordham University is the outgrowth of the 
League School. The League at present concentrates its 
efforts on the promotion of retreats. 

Father Shealy gave his last retreat at Mount Manresa 
in the last week of August, 1922. He died on September 
5, 1922, while 100 men were finishing a retreat, at Mount 
Manresa. He had started a great idea. He lived to see 
it spread from the hills of Mount Manresa clear across 
the country to the Santa Clara valley. On his first re- 
treat he had eighteen men. Last year 2,151 men made 
retreats at Mount Manresa, while in retreat houses all 
over the country men were carrying high the torch first 

lighted for them by the pioneers of Mount Manresa. Two 
buildings, a memorial dormitory and a memorial chapel 
erected by the men of Mount Manresa bear the name of 
Father Shealy. But his name, like the story of Mount 
Manresa, is written in something more lasting than stone. 
It is graven in the hearts of men, and abides as a stimulus 
to Catholic thought and Catholic action. 
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Education 


The Ideal High School Principal 
DanieEL M. O’ConnELL, S.J. 


HERE is no denying that standardization such as 

is had in Ford’s automobile plants produces com- 
plete and innumerable machines and so consequently in- 
expensive ones for the public. The process is a wonder- 
ful display of finished, organized machinery. True it is 
spirit-killing for the individual workman, but that is an- 
other story. My illustration deals with the fact that iron, 
steel, metal, inanimate objects of all sorts can be stand- 
ardized, because they are inanimate. And yet from the 
inanimate to the animate is but a short step in the gym- 
nastics of certain minds. Accordingly we find that Edu- 
cational Associations, Departments of Education, State 
and Federal, as well as those of universities and colleges 
are at work standardizing, labeling, fixing up the whole 
academic factory for the output of perfect and innumer- 
able instructors, professors, principals, deans, for the 
dear public, though in this standardization process unlike 
that of Ford’s the price for the different parts is going 
up. A Chevrolet for better or for worse may yet make 
its competitive appearance. 

An excellent example is to be seen in the case of the 
high school principal as he is to be born into this world 
and trained, if certain educational agitators have their 
way. Here are the desirable and where possible the 
prescribed credentials for his maturing manhood. They 
are taken from the United States Bureau of Education 
“ Bulletin,” (No. 24, 1925). 

“The principal should have as basic training a four- 
year course in a standard college or university. In this 
course he should major in one of the subjects taught in 
high school and have minors in sociology and education. 
His work in education should be that required of the in- 
tending high school teacher, namely, educational psychol- 
ogy, psychology of adolescence, principles of secondary 
education, including a study of comparative secondary 
education, method of teaching in high school, including 
observation and practice teaching, and history of educa- 
tion, with emphasis on educational development in the 
United States. . . 

“The third requirement for the high school principal 
should be a full year of graduate study devoted wholly 
to professional subjects. The year’s work should in- 
clude courses in supervision of secondary education, 
high school administration, high school curriculum, direc- 
tion of extra-curricular activities, tests and measure- 
ments, junior high school and educational experimenta- 
Gem. 6 6 

“The conclusion is clear that the large majority of 
principals of fully-accredited high schools are not pro- 
fessionally trained. Promotions and advancements in 
salary have depended on years of experience and other 
factors rather than on professional training.” 

Is it then a long farewell to the old time-cultured high 
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school principal, who knew and was proud of his Latin, 
or his Greek, or his English, or his Mathematics and had 
a gentleman’s knowledge of several, with enough com- 
mon sense to guide the various destinies of the students? 
If the new standards were to become effective immediate- 
ly, most of our present experienced and efficient principals 
must vacate their offices for callow substitutes wrapped 
educationally in the package of a college major or minor 
in education and an A.M. in the same. I am not de- 
crying sensible theories in education, but I protest against 
the standardization of men as though they were parts of 
iron, steel, metal or other inanimate beings. It cannot 
be done. It is even undesirable to have it done. A 
middle-aged high school principal in one of our Western 
cities tells the story of a young graduate from a well- 
known college in New England who had been accepted 
as an instructor in this principal’s high school. The 
embryonic teacher had in his favor an enthusiasm for 
his work and a knowledge of his subject-matter to be 
taught; in his disfavor he had a young, if not effemi- 
nate, appearance, weak eyes, functioning through very 
thick spectacles, and a decidedly provincial accent. At 
the end of the first meeting between principal and in- 
structor, the former naturally concluded with a little 
paternal advice on how to deal with Western boys. 
Whereupon the youth replied with fervor, “Oh, yes, 
Mr. Principal, I know all that well. You see I majored 
in educational psychology.” At the end of the first 
month it was agreed that for the best interests of all 
concerned, the young instructor should return to his 
native heath. I do not wish to exaggerate. Even with- 
out an A.M. in educational psychology, the same fate, 
I dare say, would have awaited the misfit. But I am 
inclined to think that the principal’s advice was of 
more value in this case than any semester in academic 
educational psychology. 

Now just what is the reason for imposing on a pros- 
pective principal an almost exclusive diet of educational 
courses? The esprit de corps of labor unions, it may 
be, is finding its way into academic circles. And why? 
Plasterers’ salaries have risen sky-high, because these 
craftsmen are not such finished artists, but such rarae 
aves. Accordingly if only one who has an A.M. in 
education may be the principal of a high school or the 
possessor of a Ph.D. in education the dean of a college, 
plasterers’ salaries through elimination may yet prevail 
in educational trade unions. The efficiency of American 
unions is beyond all cavil, and the good accomplished 
by them is known to all. Are educators, through their 
professional training requirements, striving for the same 
effect? As a class they richly deserve the geometric 
increase of the plasterers’ salaries. However we may 
doubt if insistence on technical to the exclusion of 
cultural courses is most desirable in the formation of 
the pedagogue. 

But the campaign is under way. To bring about this 
so-called professional training, the mighty, ever-reliable 
arm of the State is to be evoked. Why not?—at least 
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after the woes of the agricultural bloc shall have been 
assuaged and before another child begins to cry for its 
Uncle Sam. “The initiative should be taken by the 
State. Either by legislative enactment or by regulations 
of the State board of education, definite requirements 
should be set up for the principalship, with provision 
for the principal’s certificate.” (Same Bulletin.) 

I have no doubt that the propagandists are sincere, 
that they really believe that the best principal ceteris 
paribus is the man who has had the most educational 
courses. Yet there are many of us who disagree with 
them. For one, if I were selecting such an officer for a 
richly endowed high school, the first requirement I should 
exact would be negative. The man must have no re- 
gard for or sense of things basely material, such as a 
large number of boy-attendants, frequently miscalled, 
“students,” at his high school. Were he unregenerated 
from this blight of original sin on the educational world, 
he must be kept without our educational synagogue. 
Consequently our ideal principal, I now call him “our” 
because I am sure many agree with me in theory, would 
be happier with fifty real students than with 500 of that 
pot-pourri variety, that a slang phrase describes as “ cake- 
eating.” Secondly, he must command respect through 
sincerity and earnestness. Personal appearance will be 
a help though we shall not demand that he have been 
a member of the varsity during his college days. Let 
him have fundamental, common-sense ideas of work and 
play. However he will be relieved of worry about any 
inter-scholastic athletic championship. Our school does 
not need such advertising. We can easily get out fifty. 
The hard question concerns the fifty best. For this 
reason I should prefer to build up with new freshmen 
each year and so no one is to be taken from another 
high school. Fourthly and the sine qua non of all, 
our principal must be a lover of books be they classical 
or philosophical or scientific. Along this line our ideal 
principal must be relieved of all clerical and disciplinary 
worry to be free to devote himself to the promotion 
of scholarship among his students and to continue his 
own pursuit of learning and self-improvement during 
generous periods of leisure. And herein, I believe, I 
have come to the foundation stone of my statute, that 
on which the ideal high-school principal must rest. It 
is a love of learning in its broadest sense, with an 
enthusiast’s zeal to propagate it among the young. In 
its absence no amount of technical and professional 
courses will supply this foundation stone of scholar- 
ship. 

Now my chief quarrel with such schemes as the one 
quoted in paragraph two is that they tend away from the 
cultural in education. This is done first in the training 
of teachers and principals along too theoretic and tech- 
nical lines to the exclusion of broader philosophy, litera- 
ture, the sciences, physical and social. Secondly, as a 
consequence, the students in our high schools suffer from 
absence of cultural inspiration on the part of instructors 
and principal. In fine, were I to choose between a 
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principal fortified with all the minutiae of “Bulletin ”’ 
No. 24 and one lacking all such theoretical preparation 
but on fire with love for self-improvement and the zeal 
to communicate it and granting that both had ordinary 
common sense, I should unhesitatingly choose the latter. 
My fear is that in their anxiety to improve their craft 
educators are insisting too much on the letter to the 
neglect of the spirit; that as a consequence broad, liberal 
education, whose spirit does not tolerate confinement 
within narrow limits but soars in undefinable regions, 
must suffer, if not perish, for lack of understanding 
care. 


Economics 





Taming the Mississippi 
CRICKET WAINSCOTT 


LD Uncle Mumford, who was a cabin-boy in the 

first steamboat that ever put out for New Orleans, 
didn’t believe that it could be done. “ You turn one of 
those little European rivers over to this Commission, with 
its hard bottom and clear water,’ he argued, “and it 
would just be a holiday for them to wall it, and pile it, 
and dike it, and make it do just as they said, every time. 
But this ain’t that kind of a river.” Tanned travelers 
who have compared the Father of the Waters with that 
marvel of a subdued river, the Rhine, will incline to agree 
that Uncle Mumford is right. But they may be wrong. 
Uncle Mumford knew all the difficulties, but like the 
pessimistic Uncle Mumfords who are now rising up all 
over the country, he did not know the answers to those 
difficulties. 

Nor do we as yet; at least there are still more diffi- 
culties than answers. But neither in engineering nor 
anywhere else, do ten thousand difficulties make a doubt. 
The only way of finding out whether a thing is impos- 
sible or not is to try to do it, and the number of impos- 
sible things is being continually reduced by people who 
try. I might here refer you to sundry entries in the 
Bright Lexicon of Youth, but anyone can find them all 
in his own experience. It was impossible to fly to Paris 
in a monoplane until Lindbergh did it. The sullen idea 
that because the Mississippi always has had floods, it 
must continue to have floods, is the best possible guar- 
antee of loss of life, submerged countrysides, and wrecked 
cities in the years to come. New Orleans escaped this 
year; next year, or the next, it may not. Even Uncle 
Mumford reckoned that something might be done. Per- 
sonally he did not believe that the Mississippi could be 
tamed by engineers from West Point, “yet you ain’t 
absolutely obliged to believe they can’t.” 

General Jadwin and Secretary Hoover propose to make 
a beginning, so that some definite policy will be in hand 
by the time Congress meets. The old Mississippi River 
Commission has been requested to revise its plans. The 
Commission will study the tributaries and the outlets of 
the river “to the extent necessary to insure against pos- 
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sible overflow, and to insure the stabilization of the 
Mississippi between Cairo and the head of the passes.” 
A special board of army engineers will study the prob- 
lems connected with the erection of spillways in the 
Louisiana section of the river, and on the findings of 
these two commissions’ recommendations will be made 
to the Secretary of War, who, in turn, will present the 
Administration’s policy to Congress. What Congress will 
then order will be affected, unfortunately, by political 
factors and stratagems. But as far as can be judged at 
present, the policy of the Administration will include (a) 
levees, (b) spillways, (c) reservoirs, (d) cut-offs, and 
(e) reforestation and the control of erosions. 

From what Secretary Hoover has thus far said, it is 
clear that the opponents of the levee-system are doomed 
to defeat. Some weeks ago, in a letter to the New York 
Times, Mr. Arthur H. Bostwick, of St. Louis, presented 
a new and, it must be confessed, decidedly appealing 
version of the old theory that the levee-system is “agin’ 
nature.” Mr. Bostwick points out that Nature’s own 
method of taking care of superfluous waters is to divert 
them into the wide lowlands which fringe the Western 
and Southern rivers. These lowlands, he argues, were 
never meant for cultivation. If man insists upon occupy- 
ing them, he is really engaging in a battle with the river 
which, in the long run, is bound to end in defeat. What- 
ever the truth of this contention, and to me it seems un- 
impeachable, the fact remains that the settlers in the 
lowlands are there to stay, and are so firmly fixed that ng 
one, as far as I am aware, seriously urges that they be 
displaced. The policy of reservoirs into which the flood- 
waters can be drained has always been urged as applicable 
only to the upper river and to some of the larger tribu- 
taries. Even at that, as Secretary Hoover has stated on 
several occasions, the army engineers believe that these 
reservoirs could exercise very little control over such 
mighty floods as those of the present year. “ The only 
direct and sure remedy is the construction of levees that 
will withstand the floods,” writes Mr. Hoover. 

It may be taken for granted, then, that the Administra- 
tion will continue to throw the weight of its influence for 
larger, more numerous, and better-placed levees. Other 
forms of protection will doubtless be considered, but only 
as constituting a purely secondary line of defense. The 
suggestion that the bends of the river be straightened out 
by a system of “ cut-offs”—a suggestion that reduced 
Uncle Mumford to a state of unmistakable if incoherent 
protest—does not receive much favor from the engineers. 
They believe that it would interfere with navigation dur- 
ing low water, increase the caving of the banks, and raise 
the floods in the lower valley during high water. Refor- 
estation, a scheme which the old Newlands bill linked with 
the reservoirs, will be studied by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The experts in this Department believe that con- 
trol of the river will become less difficult in future sea- 
sons when the rough lands unsuited to agriculture are 
reforested and when a good forest-cover is maintained 
at the head of the rivers. In addition, terracing and con- 
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tour-plowing to prevent the rapid run-off of rains will be 
recommended by the Department. 

No accurate estimate of the cost of the Administra- 
tion’s program can be made until the reports of the 
Commission and of the special board of army engineers 
have been submitted. Mr. S. A. Thompson, secretary of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress thinks that 
the extension of the present levee-system, together with 
the necessary revetment-work to prevent the caving-in 
of banks will cost at least $500,000,000, and may easily 
cost more. In fact, he believes that the estimate of the 
recent flood-control congress at Peoria, Illinois, which 
recommended an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 
for ten years, is more nearly accurate. If Congress de- 
cides upon a comprehensive programme, embracing the 
control and development of all water-resources through 
irrigation and conservation of water-power, the cost 
would be about $2,000,000,000. In other words, no mat- 
ter how much money we have, all can be profitably ex- 
pended. 

This is probably the view Congress will take, or will 
be tempted to take—after the word “ profitably ” has been 
deleted. The history of the vast sums spent upon the 
improvement of rivers and harbors in this country is little 
more than the history of the political pork-barrel. It 
is to be sincerely hoped that the disasters of the present 
years, and the probability of their repetition, will shame 
the partisans into a degree of decency that will insure a 
comprehensive program based upon scientific research. 


With Scrip and Staff 


N the June Forum the Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester 

maintains that religion should be taught as an obli- 
gatory subject in the public schools, against Mr. Harvey 
M. Watts, who objects that religion should not be 
taught in the public schools at all, even by an optional 
arrangement, whereby an hour a week may be set aside 
for such instruction by those who desire it. Hence the 
issue of the debate, which is given a partisan title, is 
a bit confused from the start. 

Though Mr. Winchester recognizes many great truths 
as to the need of religion as a part of education, his 
propositions for putting religion into the public schools 
are of course impracticable. So are the plans of all those 
who try to combine two contradictory things: a school 
system which excludes official recognition of any form 
of religion, and a scheme by which religion is to be 
officially recognized. Mr. Watts easily punctures the 
bubble, and shows how it can be a handle for religious 
bigots, as is actually the case in some places where the 
system is in effect. 

On the other hand, Mr. Watts is mistaken if he thinks 
that keeping the sectarian hand off the public school 
means doing away with the religious school, the parish 
school for those who desire it. Education is far from 
being confined to teaching that two and two make four, 
and without religion education is a maimed thing, like a 
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three-legged horse. To say that one leg is gone is no 
reflection on the legs that remain: they do the best they 
can, but they cannot help limping. The purely optional 
hour-a-week plan is a makeshift, like a cork leg: there 
is better progress but the limp remains. Mr. Watts ac- 
cuses it of “whittling away” a school time which is 
already too short, and asks why the “ superabundant 
time” out of school remaining for Church and home 
could not be used for that purpose. One could ask, 
“Why take time for hygiene, sanitation, welfare work, 
ethics?” All of these are taught in school, and all should 
properly be taught at home. The question of the hour- 
a-week plan rests entirely on how far it can be kept in 
the purely optional sphere, with justice to all pupils. 
In that guise, it is a makeshift in default of worse things, 
and only rhetoric can make it an “attack on our liber- 
ties.” But it can never completely satisfy Mr. Win- 
chester, who wants obligatory religion in all schools; Mr. 
Watts, who wants no religion in any school, nor Catholic 
parents, who want religion as part of their own children’s 
education, without interference with anyone else’s. 





NERGETIC protests are being raised in Quebec 

against the growing invasion of Sunday by indus- 
trial work, an evil against which a Pastoral Letter of the 
Bishops of the Province of Quebec warned in 1923. A 
society has been formed to investigate the extent of the 
practice, to inquire into the reality of the pretexts that are 
used by various companies for prolonging the laboring 
man’s hours over the Sunday limits, and to demand a 
remedy for the situation. The pulp industries in the 
neighborhood of Three Rivers are marked out as notable 
offenders against Sunday rest. 





HE Central Bureau of the C. V. directs attention to 

the theory advanced by Justice Ford as to the ulti- 

mate difficulty in stemming the tide of unclean literature. 

The Justice lays the blame on the press. According to him, 
fear of the newspapers is the cause of the trouble. 

The public prosecutors have not the courage to move against 
the united publishing interests with their millions of publi- 
cations circulating throughout America and demoralizing the 
future citizens of the nation and the States in bold and open 
defiance of the Federal laws. The same situation is found in 
more than one State. 

On the other hand, the readers of the papers cannot be 
absolved from all blame. Even a small number of families 
insisting that unclean reading matter should be omitted 
could accomplish a great deal. 





REGORIAN chant is not a mere specialty for 

esthetes, a sort of pious refinement for a few fav- 
ored localities. It is part of the liturgy of the Church, 
part of that many-colored garment which the Holy Spirit 
has woven as a vesture for the Bride of Christ. The 
Benedictines of Solesmes, who are among the greatest 
authorities on Gregorian chant and the liturgy in the 
world, have sent over an expert, Dom A. Eudine, O.S.B., 
who is prepared to give courses in sacred music and 
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liturgy to any group or institute in this country. Both 
practice and theory of these subjects are handled in at- 
tractive, popular style by this accomplished teacher. For 
information, address care of the St. Gregory Guild, 1705 
Rittenhouse Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Y the special arrangement of the King of Serbia, 
Mass was offered up recently in the remotest cor- 

ners of Orthodox Southern Serbia, where a Catholic 
priest had never penetrated since the Turkish invasion 
and the defeat of the Christian armies at Kossovo in 
1389. The occasion for this privilege was the Second 
International Congress of Byzantological Studies, held in 
Belgrade, April 11-17, which was the first scientific as- 
sembly of its kind ever held in the Serbian capital. 
Special honors were paid by the Serbian court to Bishop 
d’Herbigny, who attended as the representative of the 
Holy See, and who gave an illustrated lecture showing 
the close connection which existed in the Middle Ages be- 
tween the rulers of the great Serbian empire and the 
Papacy. In order that the visitors might see the work 
of restoration of ancient monasteries and churches 
throughout the Kingdom, the King placed a railway coach 
fitted up as a chapel at the disposal of Mgr. d’Herbigny 
and the Catholic priests who accompanied him on the 


trip. 





A attitude toward the omnipresent Y. M. 
C. A. is seen from a report which recently appeared 
in the New Student, an inter-collegiate publication: 


What to do with the Y? This question, discussed to a con- 
siderable length in many colleges this year, is most acute at 
Wesleyan University (Connecticut) at present. .. . The 
proposal is to dissolve the Y, invest the present nominal College 
Church with its religious activities and form a college union to 
carry on the secular activities. The religious activities 
do not gain by being labeled with the name of Y, and the other 
activities, if students ever find out what organization is really 
behind them, suffer a distinct loss. Wouldn’t it be much better 
to have all the religious activities unified under a single organi- 
zation, the College Church; and all the non-religious activities 
unified under a College Union which the students would think 
of as their own organization, and which would not have any 


stigma attached to its name. 
These lines also throw some light on the attitude to- 


ward religion of a considerable number of students. 
Tue PILcrim. 


ELEGY 


To me she seemed like wildwood blooms 
I once could find in spring, 

Or like some glad and graceful bird 
That only lived to sing. 

Her sweet young life itself was song, 
Inspiring every day 

Such loveliness not even death 
Can wholly take away. 

The mountain pines are sentinels 
Where she lies hushed and still. 

They sigh and wait a breathing space, 
Tense for the well loved thrill. 

Grorce LAwrENCE ANDREWS 
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Literature 


The Dislike of Poetry 


B. J. REILLy 


NCE I heard a man say honestly, “I hate books.” 

To this man, and to others who agree with his 
sentiment but do not express it so bluntly, I would quote 
Frederick Harrison: “If the Cid, the Vita Nuova, the 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Lycidas 
pall on a man; if he care not for Malory’s Morte d’Arthur 
and the Red Cross Knight; if he thinks Crusoe and the 
Vicar are books for the young; if he thrill not with the 
Ode to the West Wind and the Ode to the Grecian Urn; 
if he have no stomach for Christabel or the lines writ- 
ten on the Wye above Tintern Abbey, he should fall on 
his knees and pray for a cleanlier and quieter spirit.” 

If it is true that many balk at books in general, it 
is especially true of books of poetry. Many a reader of 
novels and other literature cannot abide the Muse. It 
has been a theory for many years that children are too 
much “fed up” on poetry as a class-room task and 
that when they leave school they will have none of it. 
No doubt, there is a great deal of truth in this. Fre- 
quently children are given long and beautiful poems to 
memorize and this drudgery becomes an irksome task. 
They learn the poem, it is true, but sometimes they for- 
ever afterwards hate it. The teacher has not in mind the 
increasing of the child’s love of poetry; she wishes only 
to strengthen the youthful memory. If that be her motive 
why choose “a thing of beauty” and perhaps spoil it 
for the child forever and a day. I formerly believed 
that learning long passages from books would strengthen 
the memory; but lately I have seen it stated that these 
memory tasks only fag the memory without improving it. 

A dislike for poetry, according to Vachel Lindsay, 
comes from the fact that children, when they are old 
enough to read poetry, are introduced first to “ Thanatop- 
sis or a View of Death.” The child thus associates poetry 
with death, and begins at a tender age to dread it and this 
dread follows the child through life. 

One wonders how many there are in the United States 
who care for poetry. If these facts were known, one 
might then ask whether poetry was more widely read 
and appreciated across the sea than at home, and whether 
there were more lovers of poetry in both countries during 
the past than there are now? This question was debated 
lately in regard to our own country. There is of course 
less home life than formerly. There are nearly twenty 
million automobiles, there are many more million radios 
and there are countless moving picture shows. Never- 
theless, in the face of all these allurements and consumers 
of recreation-time, the librarians in the public libraries say 
there is more reading now than in the past. Speaking 
of his day, Andrew Lang wrote: “ Few care for poetry, 
Many would prefer to sit next to some livelier and 
younger muse, the lady of fiction or even the chattering 
soubrette of journalism.” A Parisian critic has stated 
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that each poet is read only by the other poets, because 
what poets write is beyond the intelligence of any but 
poets. I wonder if these statements may not be true of 
the people of this country and of England today. 

Louis Untermeyer, who is an optimist, addressing 
himself to the subject of “ American Poetry,” says: “ We 


are now in the midst of one of those tremendous spiritual. 


upheavals when the thought of man bursts forth in 
poetry, and poetry that expresses itself in the terms of 
Democracy. Men read these American poets and, to 
their surprise, enjoy them. Poetry has swung back to 
Democracy in America—for the first time. The most 
exclusive and aristocratic of the arts, appreciated and 
fostered only by little salons and erudite groups, poetry 
has suddenly swung from its self imposed strictures and 
is expressing itself once more in the terms of Democracy.” 
After stating that this is America’s most poetic period, 
he says that most American poets are not frightened or 
disgusted with the times; they are fascinated by them. 
In examining the question whether poets in the past were 
bound by restrictions, he asks, “ From what has the 
American poet been set free? From a vague eloquence, 
from a preoccupation with a poetic past, from the repeat- 
ing of echoes and glib superficials. He has been trans- 
ferred to a moving world from a lifeless and literary 
storehouse ; from an old attic of dusty mythological statues, 
genre paintings and embroidered mottos.” Are all these 
statements true? Has poetry become democratic? Sir 
Edmund Gosse, some years ago, laid it down as a posi- 
tive fact that the Muse had always been aristocratic and 
would always remain so and never would become demo- 
cratic. Have things changed and is Mr. Untermeyer 
right ? 

The American poets have certainly visualized matter 
for poetry that was never considered good material be- 
fore. Dynamos, automobiles, electric light signs, the slim 
whiteness of New York, the furnaces of Pittsburgh 
the energy of Chicago, and such subjects attract their 
attention. Though these poems may interest a large 
number of people who are not generally readers of poetry, 
they do not allure these readers because of the poetic 
concepts. 

Tastes differ in poetry as in all other things. Poetry, 
in this, is somewhat like humor. What appeals to you 
as excruciatingly funny, that starts your risibilities so 
that you look like “laughter holding both his sides” 
leaves your friend dead cold. And what to you is sub- 
lime, is to him vague or nonsensical. 

George Gissing once asked and answered these two 
questions: Has poetry a vital effect on the lives of the 
people? Is it read? He says that, after fifteen years of 
observation in London, he is pretty well assured that 
whatever civilizing agencies may be at work among the 
democracy, poetry is not one of them. And again he 
narrates that the custodian of a free library in a small 
city in England informed him that hardly once in a 
month did a volume of verse pass over the counter ; that 
the exceptional applicant was generally the wife of a 
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tradesman, and that an offer of verse to man or woman 
who comes simply for a book, is invariably rejected. “ They 
won't even look at it.” Quiller Couch adds to the pic- 
ture by declaring that the average country magnate, the 
average Church dignitary, the average professional man, 
the average commercal traveller know and care little for 
poetry. I mentioned these statements to a librarian in 
the New York Public Library and she said that they 
might be true of England at the time they were made 
but that they were not true, in her opinion, of this 
country today. “We have constant calls for books 
of poetry,” she assured me. 

There is a great factor, it seems to me, that helps the 
contemporary poets to dispose of their books. Since 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, Milton and Goldsmith, Words- 
worth and Tennyson have become textbook poets, they 
have. ceased to be poets who are widely read by most 
mature people. Thus, the school master has become an 
unwilling ally of the modern poet; he has the power to 
destroy the loveliness and the mystery which are the 
charm of the old poets. 

Is poetry sinking into its second childhood, or is the 
new American verse, as Mr. Untermeyer states, being 
read with great gusto? Are books of poems called for 
in the public libraries and sought from book-sellers, or is 
it true now, what Andrew Lang stated in 1903, that “ the 
drama is in dust, poetry is a drug, and fiction is litera- 
ture” ? Whatever may be the answer to these questions, 
the lover of poetry need not worry. It has been truly 
said that “poetry will always retain that poignant charm 
and that exquisite fascination which for so many succes- 
sive generations have made poetry the wisest and the 
fairest friend of youth.” 


REVIEWS 


Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln. By James G. 
RANDALL. New York: D. Appleton Company. $4.00. 

This learned treatise throws into clear light the tremendous 
difficulties which confront every President charged with the 
prosecution of a war. When that war is internal, the difficulties 
are magnified a thousandfold. Even in this country the maxim 
inter arma silent leges holds true; whatever lingering doubts 
may have remained are fully dispelled by Dr. Randall. It would 
seem that the Fathers did not frame a war-proof document. 
In view of the constitutional guarantees of free speech, nothing 
but legal chicanery can uphold the “ don’t-dare-criticise” acts of 
1917 and the iollowing year; and in view of some things done 
both by Lincoln and by the Congress, even chicanery must hold 
its loose-hung tongue. In time of war, it seems proper to con- 
clude, the President is a dictator; if fates are kind, a benevolent 
dictator. Of this sort was Lincoln; magnanimous as a rule, 
and usually benevolent, but always ready to cut across corners 
in his one purpose of saving the Union. In his view it was 
better to sacrifice the Constitution, if the choice had to be made, 
than to sacrifice the Union. He reconciled all conflicts in that 
dim and difficult field of the legal aspects of a Civil War, on the 
principle that whatever promised to preserve the Union was con- 
stitutional. Perhaps a good hard and fast rule when the enemy 
is at the gates but—obviously not a rule of constitutional interpre- 
tation. The Emancipation Proclamation bristles with difficulties ; 
so too the suspension of the historic writ of habeas corpus car- 
ried through by Lincoln with quiet determination against the 
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protest of the Chief Justice; and again and most of all, the 
partition of Virginia, disapproved by three of the Cabinet, led 
by the Attorney-General. Here a legal fiction, writes Dr. 
Randall, was substituted for a constitutional provision, and a 
sophistry took the place of a solemn legal obligation. To say 
that Virginia “gave her consent is to deal in theory and fiction 
and to overlook realities,’ and the whole process, although con- 
sented to by Virginia after the War, can be justified only as a 
war measure. The volume, excellently indexed and documented, 
is both informing and accurate. Po f B. 


Some New Light on Chaucer. By JoHN MatTTrHEwsS 
Maniy. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 

In February, 1924, Professor Manly delivered a course of eight 
lectures before the Lowell Institute at Boston. These lectures, 
somewhat modified, make up the matter of the present volume. 
The author does not offer his work either as a textbook or as 
a treatise for experts. “It is merely a collection,’ he says, 
“of a more or less speculative character.” This statement 
should be kept in mind when the Professor seems to urge some 
point unduly. He cannot be expected to keep repeating that his 
views are not literary dogmas. First of all Chaucer’s educa- 
tion, career and his family are dealt with. Afterwards the 
Canterbury pilgrims are taken up and discussed. For instance, 
was the Wife of Bath a clear product of the poet’s imagina- 
tion, or did Chaucer have some particular Wife in mind? So 
with the other characters. Was there any inherent cause, 
for example, why the Summoner and the Friar should not be 
friendly? The last lecture has to do with Chaucer as an 
artist. Here Professor Manly is very happy. His analysis of 
Chaucer’s style and the passages he uses to illustrate the point 
he would make are very happy. This last chapter crowns a 
worthy work. The style is straightforward and clear, the 
debate is calm. Altogether, Professor Manly has given those 
who are devoted to Chaucer much to ponder, much to debate 
and enough to amuse. F. McN. 


America Comes of Age. By ANpré Siecrriep. Translated by 
H. H. and Dorts Hemminc. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $3.00. 

Familiar though we be with the facts that enliven the con- 
temporary history of our country, we rarely pause to classify 
them and to understand their larger import and to discover the 
direction to which they tend. Such a task may be better done, 
in many ways, by an observer from without. Professor Sieg- 
fried, an Alsatian, endowed with the French genius for generali- 
zation and interpretation, surveys the present condition of civili- 
zation in the United States. His general conclusion, hinted by 
the title, is that this country which normally should be in its 
infancy has been forced to carry the burden of maturity and 
to assume a world leadership. He finds that social pragmatism 
is our only real religion as a people, that we have abandoned 
liberty for prosperity, that our ideal occupation is action and 
activity, that we are slaves to conformity and uniformity, and 
such like inferences. He is not unsympathetically critical nor 
does he quarrel with us because we are not European, as many 
foreign investigators do. He recognizes that we are different 
and tries desperately hard to justify our right to be different. 
Under the three parts into which he divides his observations, 
namely the ethnic, the economic and the political situation, 
he assembles an amazing abundance of facts, of statistics, opin- 
ions, developments and movements. These are remarkable not 
only because of their completeness but also because of their 
accuracy. In the interpretation of his data, in reading its 
significance and assigning its importance, Professor Siegfried 
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sometimes exaggerates and at other times underestimates. This 
is more true in regard to his political interpretations than to 
his economic, but it is most true in his analysis of the ethnic 
problem. His conclusions are based on a thoroughly false as- 
sumption. Continually, he asserts and takes for granted, that 
our ‘American civilization and culture are singly and inherently 
and comprehensively Anglo-Saxon and Calvinistic, that any influ- 
ence at variance with the Anglo-Saxon Protestant concept is 
thereby un-American. Therefore, the Jew, the Slav, the Latin, 
the Catholic are all antagonistic elements that must be assimilated, 
the assimilation consisting of conformity to the Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon ideal and economy. Professor Siegfried may not 
agree with the wisdom of such a process of absorption; but he 
is fundamentally wrong in his assumption that the ideal and the 
real American must be measured by his Protestantism and his 
Nordic descent. The Catholic must disagree with Professor 
Siegfried in a large part of his observations on Catholicism in 
the United States: that it is foreign, that it is unassimilable in 
the true sense, that it is antagonistic to American principles, that 
it motivates its activities in moral issues, for example eugenics, 
for political reasons, and so on. Apart from his fundamental 
false assumption, which in reality only reflects the current 
comment of an ignorant portion of the nation, Professor Sieg- 
fried has written a significant document on the present state of 
development in the United States. . me Be 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics. Volume I. By E. ALison 
Peers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The splendid work which for years Professor Peers has been 
doing to popularize the mystical literature of Spain is emphasized 
anew in these studies of Ignatius of Loyola, Luis de Granada, 
Francisco de Osuna, Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, Louis 
de Leén and Juan de los Angelos. In his Preface the author 
sketches the scope and purpose of the work and it is from the 
standards he has set himself that it must be judged. Measured by 
these it is undoubtedly well done. The aim is to illustrate the 
greatness of mysticism in Spain by the greatness of its exponents. 
It is neither a history of mysticism nor a biography of the re- 
spective subjects, yet sufficient historical background and bio- 
graphical data are given properly to appreciate the mystical 
aspects of the writings, lives and personalities with whose 
presentation the author is primarily concerned. Though each 
study stands by itself, they are not without their interdependency. 
St. Teresa is in a sense their unifying personality. “St. John 
of the Cross is her chief lieutenant. The methods of St. Ignatius 
train her. Luis de Granada and Francisco de Osuna are two 
of her latest teachers. After her death Luis de Leon is her 
earliest editor, while Juan de Angelos is the greatest of those 
in Spain who hand on her teaching, through his own, into the 
following century.” The mystic, we are told, is one who has 
fallen in love with God and at the center of Spanish mysticism 
there is deep, true, selfless love—lifelong, disinterested, whole- 
hearted. It is this that gives these mystics their nobility and 
explains the appeal they make and the devotion they inspire. 
They are not “quietists” or pious sentimentalists but practical, 
active men and women. Marked spiritual consolations and phys- 
ical phenomena occasionally cross their paths but they all give 
evidence that they value these not for what they are but for what 
they imply. It is significant too that “the greatest Spanish 
mystics are without exception devout and wholehearted Cath- 
olics, submitting all their writings to the Holy Roman Church.” 
That there should be minor blemishes in the volume is to be 
expected. Most of these are, however, of little moment though 
there are statements and expressions which the Catholic reader 
will want to qualify or distinguish. One learns with pleasure 
that Professor Peers contemplates adding to these studies and 
it is to be hoped that he will be able to complete his projected 
work. W. I. L. 
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Exploring the Universe. By HENsHAW Warp. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.50. 

In a very entertaining manner, this work presents clearly the 
most interesting features of many branches of modern science. 
While popular in treatment whole passages and chapters might 
well be used in the classroom to put forth dull facts in a lively 
imaginative manner. Such for example would be the chapter 
“A Round Trip Through The Heart,” or the story of the 
origin and development of Radio which will surely fascinate a 
wide circle of “fans.” Like many modern writers on scientific 
subjects, Mr. Ward engages himself with a study of the compati- 
bility of science and religion, and finds that science cannot de- 
stroy reality, that it can at most measure it, that even the reason 
of scientists can admit that “heaven may be just around the 
corner in a fifth dimension” and “souls be able to slip thither 
in a moment.” This comes consolingly from an ardent admirer of 
Darwin for whom some fancy blasted heaven and made of 
hell a mockery. Yet one is a bit non-plused in passing to the 
author’s discussion of matter and spirit to find him in a quandary 
as to whether there be any difference between the two, and 
further amazed at his contended agnosticism as to whether or 
not the human mind is just a congregation of molecules. After 
all, however, natural science cannot probe beyond facts and 
proximate causes. Perhaps the most human subject treated by 
Mr. Ward is heredity, and here he is refreshingly frank in his 
scepticism of the uncertain results achieved by geneticists and 
eugenists. Because of the far-reaching importance of the topic, 
many will deem this chapter the most valuable in the book. 


R. J. McW. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Poems of the Spirit—In a very handsome format, Rev. 
John B. Kelly has issued his collected poems and essays under 
the title “The Son of Man” (Doran. $1.50). Mostly of a 
devotional character, the poems serve to illumine motives for a 
greater love of Christ, to pour forth fresh praises for the 
Blessed Virgin, and to suggest thoughts tinged with emotion 
that inspire to a more spiritual life. These poems do not search 
into the intangible vaguenesses of mystical experience; rather they 
are the spontaneous testimonies of one who interprets his Faith 
in terms of simple piety. They are couched in the classical 
rhythms, and not infrequently strike off the thought with grace- 
ful imagery and delicate turns of fancy. Appended to the 
verse selections, are six essays that vary in subject matter from 
serious eulogies of Cardinal Hayes and of Joyce Kilmer to play- 
ful commentaries on golf as a profession. Enthusiastic tributes 
to the talent of Father Kelly are paid by distinguished persons, 
among whom is Melville E. Stone, who writes the Introduction. 

Written likewise in the traditional manner are the poems of 
Alexander J. Cody, S.J., in “God’s Looking Glass” (California: 
University of Santa Clara Press). From the beautiful things 
of this earth, from the birds and the flowers and the trees, 
Father Cody seeks to raise dull hearts to a contemplation of the 
glories of the Giver of all gifts. Some of the children-poems, 
after the pattern of Francis Thompson, are very delightful, and 
such poems as “ The Ode to Saint Peter Canisius” make manifest 
that the author can rise to the higher realms of poesy. 

The posthumous selection from the poems of Katherine Con- 
way, one of the best-known and dearly-beloved figures of Cath- 
olic literature, speaks the earnest singing of an earnest chorister. 
“The Color of Life” (Boston: Thomas J. Flynn. $2.00), is made 
up, for the greater part, of poems about religious themes. It 
may be conceded that Katherine Conway did not reach to the 
more sublime peaks of great poetry; but she wandered most 
pleasantly through the foot-hills of devotion and remains an in- 
spiring guide to lesser souls. In her secular love songs, she 
has something of the touch of James Boyle O’Reilly, whose 
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friend and follower she was. An appreciative introduction is 
contributed by Denis A. McCarthy. 

In “Poems” (Boston: Christopher Company. $1.00). Dr. 
Leonora Arent has collected some dozen poems, reprinted from 
the Ave Maria, which were inspired by her conversion to the 
Faith. A gentle and a brave spirit breathes through these con- 
fessions in verse. 


Questions and Guesses.—Playfully, the game of finding out 
your neighbor’s ignorances goes on space. In Series Two of 
“Ask Me Another” (Viking Press. $1.60), Justin Spafford and 
Lucien Esty pose 2000 more queries and, so as not to prolong 
the agony, append the erudite answers. In his Preface, Frank 
Sullivan expresses astonishment at the number of questions these 
two gentlemen have discovered. He had thought that there 
were only 867 questions in all the world; with open-mouthed 
astonishment he discovers that there are not only 2000 questions, 
but as proved by this second series, there are twice 2000, and 
possibly more questions extant. In order that these question- 
books may not be regarded with too much frivolity, the editors 
very seriously suggest the proper methods of using the book to 
the greatest advantage. Lest the childhen be forgotten in the new 
education, J. N. Leonard has issued “ Ask Me, Too!” (Viking 
Press. $1.00), a book for children under fifteen. A good time 
cannot be had by all without these two volumes and that of 
James Monahan and Tom Davin, “Guess Again” (Duffeld. 
$1.50). Assurance is offered that this is a “bigger, better ques- 
tion book,” also answers. The vital difference between it and 
the books mentioned above lies in the fact that one of the tests 
contains the opening bars of famous popular tunes. 


Fostering God’s Cause.—Today, as when Christ labored, the 
harvest is plentiful and the harvesters few. It devolves upon 
Catholic parents and those who have the direction of the young 
to acquaint chivalrous youth with the opportunities the sanctuary 
and the cloister offer for holy and serviceable living. In “ The 
Romance of a Priest” (Kenedy. $1.75), the Rev. Paul A. Kelly 
presents the sacerdotal life from a striking and somewhat novel 
angle. Though it will prove most effective as a stimulant to the 
aspiring Levite to appreciate the beauty and scope of his vocation, 
it has a lesson also and a charm that will appeal to the laity and, 
popularized among our Catholic collegians, it should have a potent 
effect with those in whose hearts the seeds of high ideals are 
pianted but need fostering and maturing. It is the story of the 
love of the priest for his God, the noblest of romances, told 
in the language of the heart. In appearance it is more than 
usually attractive and reflects credit on both author and pub- 
lishers. 

“Jesus Christ Invites Me” (St. Francis Cathedral, Baker, 
Ore. $1.00). by the Rev. Thomas J. Brady, now in its third 
edition, is another call for workers in the vineyard. It treats 
of vocations to sisterhoods and brotherhoods as well as to the 
priesthood and, without omitting to show the beauty of God’s 
service, is more concerned with: explaining the nature of priestly 
and religious vocations and answering the difficulties that are 
usually met with in deciding upon a call or following it out. 

A keen manifestation of interest in foreign missions is one of 
the hopeful signs of the times. As an aid to the movement the Rev. 
Joseph Cayzac, C.S.Sp., writes “The Mission Boy” (Benziger. 
$1.60), a romance of New Africa. It is a book builded on per- 
sonal experience in British East Africa ranging over more than 
a quarter of a century. Striking evidence is presented of the 
harm being done among the pagans by the incomplete and false 
presentation to them of the truths of Christianity by those who 
call themselves Christians but have not the truth. The lesson for 
the zealous Catholic is obvious. 
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The Return of Don Quixote. A Case of Conscience. 
P. P.C. The Behind Legs of the ’Orse. When is Always. 


When Mr. Chesterton writes a novel, the problem of which he 
treats is a matter of little or no importance to the reader. What 
does matter is that he turns a sufficient number of intelligent 
somersaults and magnificent hand-springs. His present volume, 
“The Return of Don Quixote” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00) is no 
exception to the rule that has already been established by his 
“Napoleon of Notting Hill” “The Flying Inn,” “The Man Who 
Was Thursday,” “Tales of the Long Bow,” etc. This re- 
viewer confesses that he did not remark whether or not the novel 
contained any connected plot or if the construction was tech- 
nically perfect; he was much too preoccupied in keeping pace 
with Mr. Chesterton’s spirited spiritual gambles. Plot and con- 
struction, indeed, derive their importance purely from being this 
writer’s vehicle. What really matters is that G. K. C. con- 
tinues G. K. C. and remains capable of saying and proving that 
nonsense is not nonsense. He is currently occupied with ex- 
plaining the philosophy of a rather staid, scholarly librarian who 
refuses to doff his costume of Lincoln Green after the Seawood 
medieval pageant has had its last performance. 

As has been her wont in the past, Isabel C. Clarke devotes 
her latest novel to a discussion of the subjects of marriage and 
divorce from an eminently Catholic point of view. Were not 
the subject of such perennial interest, one might tire of Miss 
Clarke’s efforts; but since there are infinite variations of the 
theme, there is opportunity for this latest volume, “A Case of 
Conscience” (Benziger, $2.50). Miss Clarke repeats her propo- 
sitions and her arguments in a very determined manner, but she 
bends them to her use with ‘a true novelist’s skill. While not 
the most important portion of the novel, the frequent domestic 
differences of Lord and Lady Jevons—fine, stand-up, give and 
take, smashing affairs—are easily the most exhilarating passages 
in this serious study of matrimony. 

In her latest story, “P. P. C.” (Appleton. $2.00), Natalie 
Sumner Lincoln presents an intriguing and well-developed tale. 
The puzzling and inexplicable murder of Mary Langhorne, 
bride of a few days, the subsequent death of her former lover, 
and the mysterious happenings at the Endicott house form a 
narrative in which the zest for discovery pants close upon the 
heels of mystification. The letters P. P. C. figure prominently 
and serve to perplex even the most alert. The denouement, 
establishing the identity of the villain, leaves one feeling rather 
flat with astonishment. 

Under the awkward title of “ The Behind Legs of the ’Orse” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), Ellis Parker Butler groups eight 
short stories. All of them are witty, and best of all, none of 
them are bitter in their sarcasm. Perhaps the brightest gem 
of the entire collection is a semi-religious fishing yarn, “ The 
Reformation of Uncle Billy,” stressing, as it does, the normal 
fate of the best laid plans of mice and men. This, however, is 
but a matter of taste. Every single tale is worthy and will find 
its own admirer. 

For the mature reader, “When is Always” (Cosmopolitan. 
$2.00), an analysis by Coningsby Dawson of a hasty love 
marriage with its consequences, will give matter for reflection 
and will throw new light on the fact that matrimony means a 
union unto death. Two lovely young fools, with no resources, 
run off to be married. After a luxurious honeymoon, they 
decide, under pressure from a supposed friend, to settle down 
in London and fight it out. The friend is the serpent of their 
little paradise. Accordingly, the husband disappears, presumably 
a suicide; but during the war, he cumes face to face with his 
deserted wife. It is refreshing to note that she kept on loving 
him and never believed that he had drowned himself. The 
reconciliation is complete. Decidedly wiser, they begin life 
again, enriched with the conviction that in their case, at least, 
the marriage was made in heaven. Though it concerns the young, 
the novel does not make good reading for the youthful. 



















































































Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Earliest American Catholic Poem 


To the Editor of America: 

Delvers into American Catholic records will be a bit disap- 
pointed in not finding in “ The Georgetown Anthology,” noticed 
in AMerIcA for May 28, any reference to the earliest American 
Catholic poem in English, the “ Journey from Patapsco to An- 
napolis,” April 4, 1750, by Father John Lewis, S.J. It can be 
found in Volume IV of the old Metropolitan magazine, where 
the opening stanzas of its 134 lines read: 

At length the wintry horrors disappear, 
And April views with smiles the infant year; 


The grateful earth from frosty chains unbound 

Pours out its vernal treasures all around, 

Her face bedeck’d with grass, with buds the trees 
are crowned. 

In this soft season, ere the dawn of day 


I mount my horse, and lonely take my way. 
+ . * * * * 


Through sylvan scenes my journey I pursue, 
Ten thousand beauties rising to my view; 
Which kindle in my breast poetic flame, 
And bid me my Creator’s praise proclaim. 

Father John Lewis, besides having this prestige as the author 
of our first Catholic poem, also must be honored as a ieader 
among the founders of the Church in the United States. Born 
in England, September 19, 1721, he made’ his college course at 
historic St. Omer and joined the Society of Jesus, September 7, 
1740. He was sent to Maryland in 1758 and was Superior of 
the Mission at the time of the suppression of the Society. Follow- 
ing this he continued to act as Vicar General for the Vicar 
Apostolic of London, or official head of the infant American 
Church, until Father John Carroll was appointed its Prefect 
Apostolic, June 6, 1784. 

His fellow priests had designated Father Lewis as most worthy 
of that office but Propaganda considered “his advanced age” an 
objection and gave the appointment to Father Carroll. Father 
Lewis died at Bohemia, Maryland, March 24, 1785. He was, 
according to Archbishop Carroll, “a person free from every 
selfish view and ambition,” and was the revered chief of the 
little band of priests who, under Carroll’s Prefectship, began the 
organized Church of the United States. 

All of them had received an education second to none in 
Europe. They were mostly from well-to-do families in the 
Colonies of Maryland and Pennsylvania, or from good 
European stock. Their very profession in the Society was 
equivalent to high social and intellectual standing in centers 
like Liége, Paris, London and Rome they bore the 
brunt of the struggle for the Faith with a tactfulness and a 
courage remarkable in Christian history. 

It is thus that our foremost historian, Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, 
described them in his “ Life and Times of John Carroll.” Several 
of them were among the founders of Georgetown College. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Impressions of a Non-Catholic 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of “The Ladies Who Look Like Nuns” and “ The 
Ladies Who Work Like Nuns” in previous issues of AMERICA, 
there are ladies who neither look nor work like nuns, but visit 
your churches for prayer and meditation. 

I am fifty, married and happy. I have been happily married 
for more than twenty-five years. My gifts from my husband 
are more than “$150 a month, and found,” although such was 
I do not give “ten per cent of my income 
to the Church,” but give something. I do not “devote an hour 
to spiritual exercises every morning.” But if some one else has 
not been previously engaged to give my husband his breakfast, 
I get up and cook it myself. It has been my pleasure for more 
than twenty-five years to know that he gets a good breakfast 
before starting off to business. 


not always the case. 
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I am a graduate nurse. My husband was a patient in the 
hospital. A patient was never “burned with a hot-water bottle” 
in our hospital while I was in training, neither was there a nurse 
adept at breaking thermometers. Our supervisor was “human” 
under any and every circumstance. I never felt any fear or 
trembling when she made her rounds. Several years ago I had 
occasion to call at a hospital to inquire about registration for a 
sister nurse who wished to register in another State. (Registra- 
tion was not a law when I practised.) If the supervisor whom 
I met was “human” she was certainly not civil. I was thank- 
ful that I got my training and husband before nursing reached 
such an exalted state. 

I have subscribed to America for a number of years. Have 
read with approval the articles on birth control and the ever- 
increasing tendency of present-day legislation to take away the 
authority of parents and vest it in school and State. To weaken 
the authority of the home can result only in the dissolution of 
the home, as our divorce courts daily illustrate. 

Though a non-Catholic it has been my custom for years to 
drop frequently into a Catholic church to say a few words of 
prayer and never have I found a church empty. There have 
always been others there for the same purpose. 

I know that God is everywhere, at all times, yet for some 
reason He seems closer to me in the silence of the Catholic 
church. I thank you for your open door. 


Brooklyn. A. S. 


Catholic Y. W. C. A. Not a Menace 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The idea of an organization on the order of a Catholic Y. W. 
C. A. is not a menace. 

Mr. Martin Flanigan of New York gives in the May 14 issue 
of America his idea of an organization for Catholic girls on the 
plan of the Y. M. C. A. of Protestant origin. He says we are 
doing very much for our Catholic girls and mentions the large 
number belonging to sodalities of young ladies in the Church. 
Why, the young girls in the sodalities of the Church are the 
cherished daughters in their own homes and as an organization do 
nothing for the girls coming in from the country districts to work 
in factories to make a living. 

Where do these young factory girls live? Do any of the 
mothers of the young sodality girls take them into their homes? 
They do not. They are left to find homes in rooming houses with 
no one to advise or guard them, and they are roaming the strects 
at night, the prey of the lounge lizards. These are the girls 
who need a Y. W. C. A., with the guidance of older women to 
regulate their hours and furnish a public reception room where 
they can have their friends, with music and reading matter. 

We have needed such a home here in this industrial city and 
when we had a very good start business men were told the 
Church did not endorse or did not need any such a home. The 
result was that the women who had been interested and had 
worked unceasingly for it for years were obliged to give up the 
idea. The fund is still kept in the bank, waiting for an opportune 
time to start the project again and afford what is sorely needed 
for girls obliged to leave their own homes to make a living. 
They will have a place to live in other than one single room 
and they will have the guidance of an older woman to help them 
instead of unrestricted freedom of action. 

That is what we need, a Catholic Y. W. C. A., not for the 
petted darlings of comfortable homes of whom Mr. Flanigan 
speaks. We need a home for the homeless girls in every indus- 
trial city where they can have some pleasures after their day's 
work other than sitting in one cheerless room with no companion- 
ship of this kind, and where their young men friends can cal} 
on them and take them out for the legitimate pleasures, bringing 
them back under the guidance of an older woman. 

This need is very great because I know from personal experi- 
ence that many young girls are lost because of the lack of it. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Erien E. McCormick. 














